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CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


Manufacturers of 
F!'NE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
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Specialists in Fine Artists’ Oils, Designers’ 
Gouache Colours, Showcard Colours, Powder 
Temperas 
Our Artists’ Oils are unequalled 
Made from the finest dry pigments in the world. 
They exceed all standards ever laid down by 
any Art Association. 
We make only 25 of the most carefully selected 


colours. 
No doubtful colours are included. 

Pure tones are assured by these pure colours. 
Consult your local dealer, or write direct for our 
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“Buy Canadian—Buy the Best” 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


® The following numbers of Maritime Art are needed 
to complete the sets of certain public libraries: 
Vol. 1, 1940-41: all five issues (mimeographed 
form). 


Vol. 3, 1942-43: Oct.-Nov. issue and Feb.-March 
issue. 


© Copies of any of these issues will be redeemed at 
their original cost plus postage, and will render 
permanent service to libraries. 
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A. Y. JACKSON 


Alaska Highway 
between Watson 
Lake and Nelson 


[’ took considerable time to arrange 

for permits and for authority to 

' sketch along the Alaska Military High- 
way—dquite an exchange of telegrams 
and air mail letters betweeh myself in 
Southern Alberta and the National 
Gallery at Ottawa—so it was not until 
the 14th of October that H. G. Glyde 
and I landed at Whitehorse in a big 
transport plane. 


From the plane we had looked down 
on a vast dun-coloured landscape tra- 





versed by many rivers. With a map it 
= was easy to recognize them. To the west 
* a jumble of mountains; below, bush, 
muskeg and lakes, the smaller ones 
frozen over. Occasionally we would get 
a glimpse of the highway winding its 
way through valleys or climbing over 
the hills, but the kit bags and pack 
sacks piled up in the body of the plane 
made sight-seeing difficult. 


In Edmonton we had seen the U.S. 
Public Relations Officer, Major Kennedy. 
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SKETCHING ON THE 
ALASKA HIGHWAY 


BY A. Y. JACKSON 


He had received advice from Washing- 
ton to give us every possible assistance. 
His courtesy and good will and the in- 
formation he gave us made our way 
very easy. Transportation and accom- 
modation are vital problems on the 
highway. You must have a military 
permit to enter the country, and you 
must show it at every camp you go to. 


The P.R.A. (Public Roads Adminis- 
tration) at Whitehorse had one of its 
men meet us at the airport. It also 
provided us with a room in one of the 
barracks. Electric light; private bath- 
room. We had remarkably good meals 
too. If artists do their best work under 
adverse conditions, we must have been 


badly handicapped! 


Advices from Ottawa were that we 
were to do the highway, the Canol 
project, and the R.C.A.F. We soon 
realized that the highway alone would 
require all the limited time at our dis- 
posal. One could have devoted months 

















to sketching the construction work 
along the road or the endless vistas of 
country through a thousand miles of 
ever-changing scenery. In many places 
you would get out of the car to make 
a fifteen minute drawing and would 
want to camp right on the spot for a 
week. 

The P.R.A. provided us with a car 
and a young engineer to look after us. 
We motored west from Whitehorse to 
Kluane Lake, not far from the Alaska 
border. For a hundred and fifty miles 
the road runs through a high open 
country with mountain ranges on either 
side. The timber line gets lower in the 
north so that the mountains rise from 
the wooded plains with hardly a tree 
on them. Mile after mile of sharp 
pointed peaks covered with snow form 
a background, while the road follows 
the long swinging undulations of open 
wooded country—stretches of spruce 
and poplar, grass land or burnt-over 
country, lands of little sticks. There 
was no snow in the valleys but the 
ground was rich with hoar frost where 
the sun could not find it. 

There was so much to see that we 
could not take the time to paint in oils, 
but made innumerable pencil notes, 
using abbreviations for colour and 
numbering the tones. Later when we 
returned to our comfortable quarters 
in Whitehorse, I worked my sketches 
up in colour. 

In Whitehorse one still feels the 
glamour of early days. The northern 
lights look down on stranger sights 
than ever Robert Service dreamed of: 
Indians, doughboys, airmen, prospec- 
tors; the husky dogs dodging cater- 
pillar tractors; bulldozers and other 
monsters which roar through the old 
settlement. The little narrow gauge 
railroad from Skagway is busy day and 
night. Planes circle overhead and mili- 
tary and engineering camps are every- 
where. It is a most picturesque jumble 
and we could have sketched there 
happily for a month, but there were 
eight hundred and fifty miles of high- 


way to be looked over between White- 
horse and Dawson Creek, where the 
new highway joins the old road from 
Edmonton. The U.S. Public Relations 
officer arranged to motor us the whole 
way. Two young American soldiers 
took turns at driving the car. We spent 
nearly a week on the road. 

We had heard various stories about 
this part of the country; that it was 
just a great stretch of monotonous 
bush. Perhaps it was the crisp October 
weather with the low sun, the sombre 
richness of the colour, frost and patches 
of snow, the ice along the edge of the 
rivers, but for whatever reason we 
found no monotonous bush. 

Having military passports and cre- 
dentials from Ottawa and Washington, 
we got beds and meals at the military 
camps; very good meals for twenty- 
eight cents. We carried sleeping bags, 
which are necessary on the highway. 
There was still a great deal of work 
going on—grading, putting in perman- 
ent bridges, eliminating bad curves, 
crushing gravel for surfacing, and so 
on. The country is mostly wooded, the 
common trees being spruce, jack pine 
and poplar, with occasional patches of 
birch and tamarac. One of the interest- 
ing sketching motives was the way the 
bulldozers had shoved the trees aside 
so that they leaned away from the 
highway. About every hundred miles 
you would find a military camp with 
a big sign at the roadside, “Stop,” and 
you stopped; for identification, also for 
meals and sleeping quarters. 

We saw little of the air activities at 
Fort Nelson, although we did stay over 
night with the R.C.A.F. We found a 


-number of the boys interested in art, 


some of them doing quite good sketches. 
We made some drawings round the air 
port too. This was the only place we 
were questioned. An officer would come 
along and say, “Sorry but you will have 
to tear that up.” You would hand him 
your authority from Washington advis- 
ing all units of the American army to 
give every assistance to Mr. X working 
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Three Sketches on the 
Alaska Highway 


Camp 108, Yukon 
Territory 
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Whitehorse, with 
Highway at left. 


| Highland River, B.C. 
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for the National Gallery of Canada. 
Profuse apologies, best wishes—‘‘Any- 
thing we can do for you?” You felt 
that at last artists were coming into 
their own. 

It is a country of many rivers, with 
names almost unknown to most of us: 
the Liard, the Muskwa, the Deese, the 
Sikana. They were a headache to the 
American engineers. Mountain streams, 
stretches of muskeg and wild land pre- 
viously known only to the intrepid 
explorer, are now brought within reach 
of anybody with a motor car. 


We ended our tour at the Peace River 
Bridge. We had about twenty minutes 
time to make a drawing of this beauti- 
ful suspension bridge, then had to turn 
back to wait for a plane out at Fort 
St. John. The settler has pushed up 
into this part of the country, and 
coming into it from the vast lone land 
to the north makes you appreciate the 
stuff he is made of. 


Now that these lands are becoming 
accessible, is the artist going to do any- 
thing about it? The wonders of nature 
have been responsible for some pretty 
awful paintings. The Grand Canyon 
and Niagara Falls are the worst examples, 
and the Rocky Mountains have not 
added much to the reputation of artists 
who have painted there. Now on top 
of our vast untouched wilderness we 
have another great land opened up to 
the adventurous spirit, and at a time 
when artists are being exhorted to paint 
the people and their activities, the com- 
mon man at his daily chores: a phase 
of art which until recently has been 
completely neglected. 


The accessibility of unknown coun- 
try is not likely to have any effect on 
the work of most of our artists. Some 
will keep on painting abstractions, 
others green apples and bananas. Some 


will carefully follow in the wake of 
greater artists, using well known recipes 
which the public continually fall for, 
or returning to the same old subject 
so often that even the dumbest critic 
recognizes their author. But among 
them all will be some artists sincerely 
striving to achieve an elusive perfection, 
giving free rein to the imagination and 
allowing no technical difficulties to 
dismay them. Such artists are making 
highways of the spirit. In its own way 
their work is an adventure in visualiza- 
tion and accomplishment, just as the 
great highway was visualized, surveyed 
and planned, followed by swift action 
of thousands of men at great machines 
struggling and plowing through endless 
miles of rough country. The highway 
is an inspiration to great achievement. 


We were held up for some hours at 
Fort St. John; very pleasantly delayed 
at the R.C.A.F. officers’ mess. A party 
there was just breaking up at 1 a.m., 
when a chap shoved his head in the 
door “Mr. Glyde and Mr. Jackson here? 
Plane leaving in five minutes.” We 
climbed into the big transport plane 
and in a few minutes we could see the 
Peace River below reflecting a pale 
aurora, then the lights of Edmonton. 
The big plane glided quietly over the 
sleeping city at 3 a.m. 

The chap at the desk said, “Have you 
arranged for accommodation? No? 
Well we have officers’ quarters where 
you can be put up for a dollar.” Glyde 
had remarked that with all our experi- 
ences on the highway we had not been 
in a jeep, and here was one waiting to 
take us on the last two minutes of our 
journey. I remember the driver saying, 


“The old gentleman had better sit in 
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front,” meaning me. A short while later 
we were lost in sleep, between white 
sheets, in perfect comfort. 
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A NATIONAL 


PROGRAM 


FOR THE ARTS IN CANADA 


BY ELIZABETH 


RTISTS, all over Canada, are becom- 
A ing restless because the social 
powers of the arts are being totally 
ignored both by the planners and by 
the drifters. Now, if ever, we should 
take steps to see that those talents by 
which a people must ultimately stand 
or fall are used to the full. The func- 
tions of art are manifold. Among its 
conspicuous social applications are three 
which are of particular importance at 
this time. 

The first has to do with the spiritual 
life of the nation. This is a function 
which cannot be missed by even the 
most casual student of history. 

The second has to do with the prestige 
of the nation. This no statesman should 
disregard. 

The third is an economic use. This 
every manufacturer and retailer under- 
stands. All industry is as dependent 
upon design as upon raw materials, 
capital and labour. 

THE ArrtTist’s CONTRIBUTION 

Canada is heavy with a great body 
of highly trained, creative artists, out 
of all proportion to the opportunities 
ithas been able to offer them. We need 
machinery through which these artists 
may operate. 

Canadian artists, individually and 
collectively through their organizations, 
have done a tremendous amount of 
spadework these many years. By direct 
and indirect education, by lending their 





works to galleries, schools and colleges, 
by free lectures, by working with com- 
merce and by being patriotic, even in 
the years when it was not particularly 
lashionable to show one’s patriotism, 
the artists have shouldered responsibility 
tar beyond their recognized authority 
and their economic status. In the years 
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WYN WOOD, A.R.C.A., S.S.C. 


most marked by a growing sense of 
nationhood, actually implicit in the 
political idea of Confederation but 
needing a non-political vehicle, many 
subtle influences, many co-operative 
hands and manv receptive hearts were 
at work. Who shall name them all? I 
do not think there was any greater 
single influence, political, economic or 
cultural, than the steady drive of the 
artists who, day in and day out, were 
saying, “This is Canada,” “We are 
proud of Canada,” ““We are Canadians.” 


But there are things which artists 
cannot do alone. They need a partner 
in the whole nation. It is high time that 
a few studio truths were brought into 
the home and into the high places. There 
should be a national plan put into 
operation with inspiration, with fore- 
sight and with courage. Once Mgr. 
Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, initiated 
the making of fine crafts in this land. 
Once Egerton Ryerson inspired a system 
of public education which was the most 
advanced in the world. But, for the 
most part, those in authority have been 
remarkably unimaginative in all matters 
pertaining to culture. 


Such public works as museums and 
institutes of special learning have been 
allowed to straggle along in a grudging 
sort of way, initiated in many cases by 
private persons and growing up only 
because the population has expanded. 
Even these institutions have been con- 
centrated in the cities. We have done 
little to take culture into the hinter- 
land whence sprang so much of its in- 
spiration, and seldom have we used our 
art on the foreign field in an ambassa- 
dorial way. Artists and others of vision 
should act together to make our Gov- 
ernment understand that a nation’s cul- 














ture is an essential asset on its home 
front, before the world and _ before 
history. And by culture I do not mean 
literacy and gentility. I mean active, 
progressive, and creative achievement. 


Pus.tic NEED 
There was never a time of greater 
invitation than today. The poignant 
appeal of Dorise Nielsen, M.P. North 
Battleford, has echoed three years in 
the House of Commons unanswered: 


“There is another kind of hunger, 
Robert Service . calls it ‘hunger 
which is not of the belly kind.’ I speak 
of that need which the people of the 
West [i.e. the rural West] have for cul- 
ture, which is their natural right as 
citizens of this great country . . . Pro- 
fessor Britnell of Saskatchewan Univer- 
sity says: “There’s no music, no books, 
no contact with culture . . . There is 
only an aching, bewildered body whose 
strength waxes and wanes again. Above 
all, beyond all, there is the loneliness. 
It is an ever-present, all-pervading thing 
that both agonizes and numbs the soul 
... This is not hunger for food but 
hunger of the mind. . . Frustration is 
everywhere . . . In these times of crisis, 

. . as at all times, life must go on. 
Life is greater than death; it prevails 
and goes on into the future. Every day 
children are born . . . I would say most 
emphatically that the time to consider 
the life of the people is not when the 
war is finished but mow. In this time 
of crisis, even though mine is the only 
voice raised—and I sincerely hope it 
may not be—yet I must raise it in de- 
fence of and for the protection of life, 
because the people of Canada must have 
life and they must have it more abund- 
antly.” 

That is the home field. And in the 


foreign field we have still to introduce 


*The program proposed in this respect will not 
be entirely a new departure for Canada, but rather 
an expansion of what is now being done. The Na- 
tional Gallery, which is the Government art depart- 
ment, has been working actively in this field for the 
past twenty years. Ever since the exhibition of 
Canadian painting held at Wembley in 1924, a steady 


a Canada revealing many facets of our 
life. If we wait until an international 
post-war planning committee prepares a 
World Utopia we cannot blame them if 
they do not know that Canada is other 
than acres of wheat. We must put our 
aesthetic resources forward too. 


ProposED PROGRAM 


To explain what might be done on a 
national scale I submit the following 
skeleton program, which seems to me 
to crystallize the thinking of most 
artists: 

1. The establishment of a Ministry 
of the Fine Arts or Cultural Affairs for 
the supervision of art, in all its branches, 
within the body of the nation; as a gate 
of approach for cultural institutions 
and artists’ organizations; and, gener- 
ally, as a focal and radiating point for 
matters of creative consequence. This 
department should have a permanent, 
non-political deputy, as do many exist- 
ing government departments. 


2. A foreign policy which includes 
the promotion of international under- 
standing by the sending abroad of the 
best examples of our culture by special 
exhibitions and concerts, by special 
publicity and by other methods as they 
occur. This needs the active co-operation 
of the Department of External Affairs. 
Such a policy is, even in wartime, being 
used with conspicuous success by the 
British Foreign Office, the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, and by the 
Soviet Union.* 


3. The appointment of a section or 
office, within a larger export board, 
whose duties will have to do with the 
exploration of foreign markets for sur- 


‘ plus works of art and the sale of these 
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works by dignified publicity. There are 
now Canadian Trade Commissions in 


flow of Canadian works of art has been sent abroad 
to France, Belgium, the southern Dominions, the 
United States and South America. This program 
continues in active operation, exhibitions at the 
present time being scheduled for the National Gallery 
in London, for Yale University, and for tour in the 
United States by the American Federation of Arts. 

—EpirTor. 
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countries but their offices are 


some 
limited. 


4. The development of our educa- 
tional theory towards the stimulation of 
post-educational achievement. This has 
not to do with machinery of education, 
which is properly the concern of the 
Provinces, but with a national attitude 
of mind. Our educational policy and 
habit of thought have tended to en- 
courage learning rather than achieve- 
ment, with the result that many of our 
best brains have become enmeshed in 
the vicious circle of learning and teach- 
ing, to the still-birth of both research 
and creative work. We have thousands 
of scholarships for learning. Perhaps 
we have not enough. But we have 
never sufficiently dignified achievement. 
Medals and titles do not compensate 
for a public apathy which could be 
cured by intelligent propaganda. 


§. The inclusion in any post-war re- 
construction plans of a program of 
public works for city, rural and fron- 
tier areas, which will include all the 
arts. This could begin with the build- 
ing of cities, garden parks, rural halls, 
highways and utilities, to be scientific- 


- ally planned and artistically envisaged. 


The planning should be state-supported, 
the fabrication financed by the ordinary 
methods of government and/or com- 
pany loans to individuals and corpor- 
ations. Athens, following the Persian 
wars, supported a plan of public works 
under the direction of artists, which has 
shed lustre on her name through all the 
years. How strange that the western 
world has copied the style of these works 
for two and a half millennia, but never 
the basic idea behind the Greek phen- 
omena! And only one of the advantages 
of this program was the fact that 
there was no unemployment such as 
modern wars bring in their wake! 


6. The encouragement now of handi- 
craft co-operatives for the marketing 
of home and studio crafts; and the 
establishment of rural training centres. 
These projects should be undertaken 


with a long-term policy planned to pro- 
vide for the gradual merging of fine 
handicraft into fine machine art. The 
practical purposes served should include 
(1) production for current civilian 
use; (2) the absorption of man and 
woman power released by industry at 
the war’s end; (3) handicrafts as an 
attraction for tourists; (4) skilled hands 
as a national asset; (5) the peace of 
mind of the craftsman. 


7. The stimulation of original design 
in industry. This would include the 
passing of legislation preventing the 
pirating by manufacturers of designs 
from abroad. Where possible Canadian 
designers should be employed. When 
these are not available, foreign designers 
should be persuaded to settle in Canada. 
If we are to reach world markets, and 
still retain a high standard of living, 
we can do so only by offering produc- 
tion of original design. The habit of 
copying foreign designs leads, inevitably, 
to cut-throat competition and low 
wages—of this Japan is the extreme 
example—and to high tariff walls. 


8. The establishment of a state 
theatre for fine professional produc- 
tions, having departments of master 
instruction in drama, stagecraft and 
the like. Facilities should be included 
for all manner of experimental produc- 
tions. The long-term policy should in- 
clude a chain of such theatres spread 
across Canada. These theatres would 
not compete seriously with commercial 
theatres and would have much to offer 
them. They would be an extension of 
the “Little Theatre” movement begun 
in the twenties, now sadly in decline. 
They would require partial subsidizing. 


9. The extension of the services of the 
King’s Printer at Ottawa, or the setting 
up of an additional, non-profit-making, 
national publishing service, in order that 
the hundreds of musical and literary 
compositions, now lying idle, may: be 
cheaply published. These works should 
be circulated through broadcasting and 


sale and should have proper publicity. 
Continued on page 127 
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A Loan Exhibition at the Art Association of Montreal 


BY ARTHUR LISMER, LLD., A.R.C.A. 


| ipapene set a staggering pace 
in wartime exhibitions of art in 
February, 1942, when the Art Asso- 
ciation staged a magnificent “Master- 
pieces of Painting” exhibition in aid of 
the merchant seamen. This collection 
rivalled anything ever seen in Canada, 
as far as old and modern masters were 
concerned. At that time the field for 
securing outstanding exhibits was a 
good one.-Rare examples from great 
European national collections were ex- 
iled in the United States, where the war 
had forced them to remain after the 
World’s Fair. Also the organization and 
the co-operation of national, provincial 
and private collections were almost a 
perfect co-ordination of effort and 
achievement. 

The Art Association of Montreal saw, 
within the thirty days of its showing, 
a steady and at times overwhelming 





stream of visitors— school children, 
students, and members of public and 
private organizations. Societies bought 
huge blocks of tickets and the members 
of the Art Association nobly waived 
their privileges of membership and 
purchased thousands of season tickets. 
More than 78,000 people entered the 
exhibition. On one memorable Sunday 
afternoon between 8,000 and 9,000 
entered the doors, which for Canada 
is a record. For Montreal, it was a 
stupendous achievement. 


Now it commences all over again. As 
this is written another great exhibition, 
“Five Centuries of Dutch Painting,” is 
taking shape. It will be opened at the 
Art Association by Their Excellencies, 
The Governor-General and H.R.H. The 
Princess Alice, on March 9th and will 
be on view until April 9th. Mrs. Norman 
Bohn, who has a wizard’s touch for such 
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things, is again the organizing secretary 
of the exhibition. The proceeds are to be 
used in aid of the children of Great 
Britain, and of the Netherlands and 
other occupied countries. 


The exhibition includes fine examples 
of the most distinguished periods of 
painting in Holland. Montreal may be 
said to be “Dutch art conscious” to a 
greater degree than any other city in 
the Dominion. There are more Dutch 
paintings in Montreal collections than 
anywhere else; some of them fine, but 
the greater number representing popu- 
lar 19th century painters such as Maris, 
Israels, Bosboom, and Weissenbruch. 
Some of the latter are included in the 
present exhibition. But the primitives 
and the moderns—from Dirk Bouts and 
van Scorel to Vincent van Gogh—are 
also here, and of course the great names 
of the 17th century. These form the 
quality and the bulk of this memorable 
exhibition. 

Five centuries of painting in one 
country is a pretty fair indication of 
the survival of artistic virility in a 
people; a people not primarily consid- 
ered either imaginative, lyrical or as 
indulging in anything but a phlegmatic 
interest in life, taking their pleasures in 
a rather ponderous fashion, and their 
religion and commerce seriously. But 
it is this same realistic grasp of the 
meaning of life that has made of them 
intense realists, lovers of textures, and 
enjoyers of their self-created prosperity. 
It has given them enviable delight in 
the land; in their own people. The 
Hollanders owe little to other lands 
and a great deal to their own hardy 
courage and tough fibre of character 
that has wrested their very soil from 


the sea and has sent its adventurous 


sons to the four quarters of the globe 
in quest of new lands. Holland’s naval 
and mercantile marine rivalled and chal- 
lenged the world. She stubbornly re- 
sisted the Spanish yoke, the Counter 
Reformation, and the artistic influence 
of the Italian Renaissance. She success- 
fully withstood invasion by France in 
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the 17th century. She became, in spite 
of struggle, persecution and religious 
strife, the most prosperous and most 
civilized country in Europe in the 17th 
century. 

The painters of the 16th century 
were already typical Hollanders. The 
so-called primitives in the Netherlands 
were certainly different than were their 
contemporaries in Belgium and_ the 
lower Rhine provinces. What marked 
them apart was the fact that the Italian- 
ate style found little echo of grace in 
the Dutch painters’ works. When at 
length the borders and the independence 
of Holland were established, and after 
the patriotic Dutchmen had made an 
iconoclastic sweep of popish imagery 
and sacred art, associated in their minds 
with the despised Spanish dictators, they 
returned with energy and affection to 
build up a love of their own land. In 
actuality this meant a feeling for the 
skies that sailed over from the North 
Sea, the trees, the canals, the boats, the 
harbours, the food in plenty, heaped in 
unrationed disarray; the rich textures 
and high lights of their prized posses- 
sions, the quiet cobbled courtyards, the 
interiors of their homes. They had free- 
dom, hardly won and not yet achieved 
in a world sense, for at the time when 
Rembrandt was painting his finest 
master-works and Frans Hals his pros- 
perous burghers and topers, the fleets of 
Holland and of England, with Admirals 
Blake and van Tromp, de Ruyter and 
others, were fighting lusty battles for 
supremacy at sea and control of the 
trade routes of the world. 


The Dutch art to be seen in this 
exhibition is a prideful art, in a sense 
a materialistic art; it is so full of things, 7 
and so perfect in craftsmanship. Here 
in the landscapes, the skies are spacious 
and the flat lands low in the canvas; in 
the portraits, the backgrounds are simple 
and obscure and the concentration on 
personality is direct and honest. For 
freedom had given man the right to 
look into his neighbour’s mind and 
heart. The literalism is one of integrity 
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Van Gocu. View at Saintes-Maries. Lent by ]. Seligmann & Co. 


and the pictorial gossip that of neigh- 
bourliness. 

No person can fully appreciate the 
simplicity and the greatness of Dutch 
painting in its finest period, who cannot 
see it against the background of Dutch 
history and Dutch character. To com- 
pare it with French, Italian, or Spanish 
painting to its detriment, because of 
qualities that are lacking or the absence 
of things imaginative and religious, is 
foolish. To accept it as a great national 
emergence and fruitful achievement, 
and to deplore its decadence in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, is but wise and 
understanding. Delft, Leyden, Haarlem 
and Amsterdam are names that loom as 
large in the story as do Florence, Rome, 
Venice and Milan in the history of 
Italian art; birthplaces of genius all of 
them. From the studios and canvases 
of the Dutch masters of the 17th cen- 
tury, radiated influences that affected 


the manner and techniques of artists; in 
England, of Constable and Turner; in 
France, of Chardin and Daumier, Corot 
and Degas; influences that in rich mea 
sure repaid the debt owed by Dutch 
artists to Le Nain, Clouet, and others. 

But who can add anything to the 
story of Dutch painting? In a different 
way, it rivalled the exotic fervour o 
the 15th century in Italy. That coun- 
try was filled with poetic fantasy and 
an intensive zeal to unfold biblical 
episodes, pagan allegories, and classical 
symbolism. With the Dutch, the attack 
of its artists was seemingly a national 
and patriotic duty to extol, not roman- 
tic vistas and traditional styles, but the 
immediate object—the things at one’ 
feet, the trees over one’s head, th 
homelier appearances of the world in 
plain view through a diamond-paned 
window. Or the artist looked back into 
the room to see the effect of grey and 
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magic light reflected from a thousand 
varieties of stuffs, tiled floors, maps and 
pottery. Dutch art was the world of 
appearance plus honest paint and sound 
craftsmanship. 


Today, the Dutch spirit, pretty much 
akin to that of the English, is expressed 
in aspects of struggle that to a lesser 
people would spell defeat and utter 
depression. At this difficult time the 
paintings of Rembrandt, Fabritius, 
Hals, van Goyen, Vermeer and others 
once again express the humanity of the 
Dutch character, and by their very 
presence at this exhibition are aiding to 
preserve the Dutch hearth and home 
and the lives of their children. 


Even distraught Vincent van Gogh, 
the despised and rejected of men, who 
slashed his erratic way through the 


jungle of his own creating; a north- 
erner, born under grey skies, who was 
intoxicated by the colour and the golden 
luminosity of the Midi—here in this 
exhibition, van Gogh offers a gorgeous 
and immortal finale to the greatness of 
Dutch painting. 

Five centuries of Dutch art, not all 
perfect, not all to be classed as centuries 
of great achievement, nevertheless afford 
the Canadian public a chance to see 
what a country can accomplish when 
its own people take an interest and 
pride in the works of their creative 
ones. Well might Canada read the mess- 
age, for no country ever profited from 
neglect of its contemporary arts. These 
are the real things that survive when 
our shipbuilding and commercial am- 
bitions and our political and racial 
bickerings have faded into nothingness. 





Van Gocu. The Farm in Summer. Lent by the Netherlands Government. 
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ART GOES ft 
IN THE UNI 


BY HOLGER CAHILL, 1 


NE of the most constructive ideas I 
() developed in this war is the idea J tim 
of Lend-Lease, the two-way street of [ twe 
mutual help built by the great leaders f Uni 
of the United Nations. It is an idea f dur 
which has proved its effectiveness in f cent 
meeting the stern and massive require- — Am 
ments of global conflict; and while it thar 
seems new in practical affairs, it has an [ had 


old and honorable history in the cul- [| ins 
tural field. This is particularly true of [| was 
the cultural interchanges, the borrow- F trai 


ings and lendings and repayments in f vate 
kind, which have taken place between fF witl 
the United States, Britain, and Canada f mod 
since the earliest days of the settlement fF arch 
of North America. deve 





The contributions of John Smibert, the 
Joseph Blackburn, Peter Pelham, and patr 
other British artists to painting in New duri 
England is basic in our development. rela 
The contribution of the Americans, i: 


John Singleton Copley, Benjamin West, 
and Washington Allston is possibly not A 
as central in the stream of British | betw 
painting; but it is there, none the less J dras 
and had its say especially in the his- } art | 
torical and romantic phases of the f Mari 
British tradition and its influence upon fF tradi 
similar developments on the continent f by 

of Europe. The influence of such f chan 
Americans as the painter, James Abbott put. 
McNeill Whistler and the novelist, § in w 
Henry James, are of course too well oped 
known to need comment. tury 
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It is an interesting fact that at the 
time when cultural interchange be- 
tween Britain and Canada and the 
United States was most active; that is, 
during the middle range of the eight- 
enth century, the position of the 
American artist was probably happier 
than at any other time. The painter 
had an audience which was interested 
in supporting the kind of painting he 
was interested in doing, that is por- 
traiture; and this audience was culti- 
vated, had some taste, and had money 
with which to back up its taste. The 
modern art museum and the science of 
archaeology, both nineteenth century 
developments, had not appeared upon 
the scene to turn the road signs of art 
patronage backward. There developed 
during this early period a full and free 
relationship between artist and public 
out of which came our eighteenth cen- 
tury portrait tradition. 


After the Revolution, the relation 


between artist and public changed 


drastically. Most of the generation of 
art patrons emigrated to the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces or to Britain. The 
tradition of art patronage was disrupted 
by new forces. Tastes in art were 
changing. Industrialism was rising to 
put an end to the system of handicraft 
in which the figurative arts had devel- 
oped. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury the technological developments of 


Two Tyres oF WPA Art. Top: Re- 
production of Spanish Colonial paint- 
ing for the Index of American Design. 
Bottom: L. GuGiietmi: Wedding in 
South Street (Easel Painting Division). 








industrialism played down the creative 
side of art and played up reproductions, 
and the rise of the museum system with 
its archaeological bias turned art patron- 
age toward the past. From the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, roughly 
up to our time, the creative artist has 
had to walk the bypaths. He has had to 
live in ivory towers and Bohemias and 
to produce for himself or for small 
coteries rather than for the whole 
people. The end of this development 
came in 1929. 


20TH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


It has been the function of our time, 
and mainly of the past decade, to 


organize great democratic cultural 
programs for restoring the former 
healthy relation between artist and 


public. The shock needed to set these 
programs going was the great depres- 
sion, which made it clear that unless the 
organized community stepped in, the 
arts would enter a dark age from which 
they might not recover for generations. 
In the United States it was the national 
government which intervened by way 
of its work relief programs. 


It has been said, and truly, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been fortunate in his 
lieutenants, and this is true in super- 
lative degree of Harry L. Hopkins, 
whose great administrative ability and 
courageous vision have made themselves 
felt not only in the organization and 
direction of the work relief programs 
but also in Lend-Lease and other war 
activities. All the art projects set up by 
the United States Government in our 
time have come out of the experience 
of administrations organized and ad- 
ministered by Mr. Hopkins. 


It might be said that these govern- - 


ment projects represented a return to 
the healthy art patronage of the eight- 
eenth century. In a sense they were not 
art projects at all. From the point of 
view of Congress, which provided the 
funds, they were simply a form of 
relief. What gave them their character 
as art projects was the fact that Mr. 
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Hopkins and his assistant, Jacob Baker, 
who was directly in charge of profes- 
sional projects, took seriously the idea 
of maintaining skills and made it one 
of the prime directives of the govern- 
ment work programs. Both were men 
thoroughly familiar with recent demo- 
cratic developments in American culture 
and so they were able to benefit from 
the ideas of many liberal organizations 
of artists, museum directors, and lay- 
men who were pressing the government 
to do something about the arts. 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


The directors selected by Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Baker to head the various art 
programs were men and women who 
had come to the fore in the develop- 
ment of a broad democratic interest 
in the arts which had taken place in the 
United States since the first world war. 
At the bottom of this development was 
a resurgence of popular interest stimu- 
lated from two sources: the growth of 
leisure time for the average man, and 
the efforts of artists, teachers, and 
museum directors to make art one of 
the channels of this newly acquired 
leisure. Basic is the fact that a gener- 
ation of men and women began to dis- 
cover its need for art; for it is need 
that stirs the world to new advances. 


The widened public consciousness of 
the need and the suggestion of directions 
to follow came out of developments 
which go back at least as far as mid- 
nineteenth century England. It has, been 
a slowly gathering tide fed from springs 
opened by John Ruskin and William 
Morris with their doctrine of work as 
joy, the integration of beauty and use, 
of art and industry. The doctrine was 
fostered in the United States by such 
men as Charles Eliot Norton, who was 
the literary executor of John Ruskin, 
and James Jackson Jarves. Since their 
time it has been fostered by artists, 
museum directors, writers, and progres- 
sive educators, especially the group of 
educators around John Dewey. Among 
the museum directors, the late John 
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Cotton Dana, of Newark, N.J., is im- 
portant, and among writers Lewis 
Mumford, Horace M. Kallen, and the 
late Constance Rourke. The artists’ 
contribution has been made most effec- 
tively by organizations. 

Today in the United States there is 
a great deal of publishing concerning 
the arts. Popular priced art books, color 
portfolios of famous paintings, magazine 
color supplements devoted to the arts 
are run off the presses by the million. 
Many people believe that these publish- 
ing ventures have stirred up the massive 
public response. This is true only in a 
minor degree. Commercial publishing 
in the United States is not moved by 
eleemosynary interests. The publication 
is a symptom of popular interest and 
not a cause of it. In some ways it is a 
hindrance rather than a help, for it 
educates the public to believe that a 
reproduction is in some sense a substi- 
tute for the original, and while it may 
develop public taste for color repro- 
ductions it does not stimulate interest 
in creative art in any appreciable degree. 
If our democratic interest in the arts 
is to grow and to deepen, it must turn 
with ever greater emphasis toward 
original creative art. 

Far more important in developing 
contemporary interest is the high argu- 
ment, not always carried forward on a 
high plane of controversy, concerning 
the nature of art. This debate has cen- 
tered around fundamental questions: is 
art an imitation of nature, is it a har- 
mony dependent on the harmony of 
nature, or is it, as Cézanne said, “a 
harmony paralleling the harmony of 
nature?” The debate developed in heat 
and volume following the Armory Show 
in New York in 1913 and on through 
the ’twenties, and out of it came an 
immense amount of public interest. It 
helped to energize adult education and 
college art courses and to open the way 
for the art dealers that flocked to 
America from the Old World, for artist 
organizations, for art publications, and 
even for the Museum of Modern Art, 








opened in 1929, and for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, opened in 
1930. These two museums have pro- 
vided new lenses for the eye of popular 
interest to correct its archaeological 
hyperopia and bring it to sharp focus 
on contemporary creative expression. 
The Museum of Modern Art, under the 
brilliant direction of Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., has been a powerful educational 
force. 


Most of these developments were 
local to the metropolitan centers. The 
smaller urban centers and the rural 
areas, especially in the South and the 
West were almost untouched. It was 
the great function of the United States 
Government Art Projects to bring the 
development into every section of the 
country, and particularly into hundreds 
of towns and villages that had never 
seen an original work of art before. 


GOVERNMENT ArT PROJECTS 


The Government Art Projects were 
an outgrowth of the depression and 
were prime illustrations of the role of 
need in arousing the world. The first 
was the Public Works of Art Project 
set up under the supervision of the 
United States Treasury in December, 
1933, with funds allocated by Harry 
L. Hopkins from the appropriation of 
the Civil Works Administration. Ed- 
ward Bruce, a painter of generous vision, 
was chief of this project in his capacity 
as Secretary to the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Treasury on Fine Arts. The 
project organization throughout the 
country was carried forward by sixteen 
regional committees appointed from the 
capital. From December, 1933, until 
May 20, 1934, when the PWAP was 


- terminated, 3,749 artists were given 


employment in easel painting, sculpture, 
mural painting, and print making. The 
greatest accomplishments of the project, 
aside from the encouragement to artists, 
were in the field of mural painting and 
in the stimulus given to the depiction 
of the American scene. 


After the the 
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PW AP, a number of local projects con- 
tinued through 1934 under various 
state emergency relief administrations. 
This program was in no sense national, 
either in scale or plan. The onus of 
“made work” weighed heavily upon it. 
The idea that the artist might be em- 
ployed in useful, necessary work for the 
community, and that the local projects 
might benefit from association with a 
national program, had not penetrated 
beyond a few leading groups of pro- 
gressive educators and artists. 


These scattered emergency relief pro- 
jects were co-ordinated and organized 
into a national program by the Federal 
Art Project which was set up in 
August, 1935, by Harry L. Hopkins, 
then administrator of the recently or- 
ganized Works Progress Administration 
(later called Work Projects Administra- 
tion). The Federal Art Project was 
directed by a small staff from Washing- 


‘ton. Regional directors were set up in 


seven regional offices, each supervising 
the work of several states. States had 
art project directors and a number of 
district art supervisors when the 
employment warranted. Decision on 
whether or not to set up projects in a 
state or municipality was based on the 
presence or absence of eligible local 
artists; that is artists whose professional 
status was decided by a committee of 


Children at a WPA art class, Harlem Art Center, New York City. 





their peers and whose relief status was 
certified by public welfare agencies. 


Co-extensive with the Federal Art 
Project was the Section of Fine Arts, 
organized by Edward Bruce in the 
summer of 1935 under the Procurement 
Division of the United States Treasury 
and later transferred to the Public 
Buildings Administration. The Section 
expended one per cent of the construc- 
tion funds of certain federal buildings, 
such as post offices and federal court 
houses. The prime differences between 
the Section and the Federal Art Project 
were the source of the funds and the 
method of employment. Artists em- 
ployed on the Project were hired on the 
basis of a monthly wage after their 
professional standing and their need for 
employment had been certified to the 
government. Artists employed by the 
Section were given contracts for speci- 
fied murals or sculptures on the basis 
of competitions juried by artists. 

The Section of Fine Arts devoted it- 
self to the decoration of federal build- 
ings. The WPA Federal Art Project had 


a varied program oriented toward 


providing opportunities for the general _ 


public. As previously stated the WPA 
Federal Art Project was not organized 
primarily as a cultural project. Its first 
purpose was to give employment to 


artists on relief. Ninety per cent (later 
Continued on page 129 
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AN ARTIST ON THE 


GREAT 


LAKES WATERFRONT 


BY LEONARD BROOKS, A.R.C.A. 


_ had been an exciting day. The 
seamen eyed me rather suspiciously 
when I first went into their new club 
rooms and measured the wall space. 
“An art exhibition?” They were be- 
wildered at that too, until they saw 
my portfolio full of sketches of long 
freighters and recognized their own 
ships in the group. 

The exhibition was an experiment. 
Mr. Dewar Ferguson, Secretary of the 
Seamen’s Union, was the enthusiastic 
originator of the plan. He felt that his 
men should be given an interesting, full 
length view of what, in union parlance, 
is termed “the industry”; an industry 
the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated in Canada’s war tasks. He 
had approached me one week previously. 
“Would I like to give an exhibition of 
my sketches so that the seamen could 
see how important their task was?’ It 
would be the first of a series of cultural 
and educational shows for the men. 


There would be movies too, in full 





colour: a documentary film of the story 
of Great Lakes shipping. 

Earlier in the day I had armed my- 
self with letters of introduction and 
had gone down to the docks, climbing 
up ladders to leave invitations with the 
various captains of the freighters to 
invite their men to the show. At three 
o’clock five husky men cleared out the 
card tables, swept the floor and made 
the place ship-shape for the opening. 
In the front office Mr. Ferguson was 
frantically printing catalogues on a 
mimeographed machine. 

I felt nervous. This was unlike any 
other exhibitions I had held. No fancy 
pile rugs or concealed lighting here. 
Still, it was a large room, the walls 
were not too dark and perhaps some 
seamen would bother to come. I won- 
dered how they would react to my 
efforts. It is one thing to paint pictures 
that have merit creatively. Some of 
mine, it was my hope, had a little of 
that elusive quality. But what would a 








LEONARD Brooks: Unloading Iron Ore, 
Hamilton. 


hard-boiled lakeman think of this loose 
water colour dashed off in excitement 
on the deck of an ore-carrier in a frenzy 
of splashing, soot-grits and red dust 
sodden with ‘steam? What would he 
think of that splash of black I had used 
to suggest the winch he knew and 
worked at every day of his life? Here 
was the real test. If it satisfied me from 
a creative standpoint, had something 
more than an accurate realistic repre- 
sentation, and at the same time had the 
stuff to satisfy and win these men— 
then it had life; then it was accomplish- 
ing what I had set out to do. 

The attendance on the opening after- 
noon was an experience I shall not for- 
get. At one o'clock the first group 
arrived. Ten fresh-water sailors who 
were to leave that evening for New 
York and a job on an Atlantic freighter. 
It was not surprising that they studied 


the pictures with a special fondness and 
regard, as though they were seeing old 
friends for the last time. Following them 
came an old chap who became almost 
a permanent fixture in the “gallery” 
for the next few days. Up from the 
coast, where he had been washed out 
of his bunk with all his belongings, he 
was beginning all over again with a $35 
casualty pay. It was hard to believe that 
anyone could be so enthusiastic at 
seventy as was this keen old man. When 
he discovered a sketch of a ship he had 
been on, he could not resist coming 
over and telling me proudly that I'd 
“really got ’er there.” I have never had 
a more appreciative onlooker of any 
picture I have ever painted. 


What surprised me most, as more 
seamen came, or returned with their 
friends from other freighters newly 
docked, was the naturalness with which 
these men accepted art when it was 
related to their own experience. They 
seemed to take it as a matter of course 
that I had gone down into boiler rooms, 
sat on smoky decks, and _ painted. 
There was no need to break down the 
natural timidity of entering the hushed 
halls of an art gallery. Here, in their 
club-room, was a record of their life 
and environment. I could not help feel- 
ing that it gave them a “lift.” And cer- 
tainly it gave me one to see these men 
enjoying my water colours and really 
getting something out of them. “Where 
could they get one of them to take 
back on the ship?” “How much would 
they cost?” I was too ashamed to tell 
them I received fifty dollars apiece— 
when I sold them. 


It is difficult to put into words this 
sensation of at least really “getting in 
touch with the people.” I think Rivera 
must feel that when he stands before his 
assembly line mural in Detroit and 


watches Bill or Joe come up and say. | 


“That’s us there! Say, that guy sure 
knows his stuff.” Rough words, yes, but 


full of inspiration for an artist because’ 


they convey a spontaneous human re- 
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action to something he has crystallized 
and interpreted. 


I think all artists must be amazed 
when a picture “clicks.” I know I 
shall always feel surprised when all those 
dots and dashes, those scribbles and 
cross-hatches, come together into a unit 
that moves another being into stopping 
for a moment to contemplate the uni- 
verse with a new delight and wonder- 
ment. And if that being finds this de- 
light in the interpretation by me of 
his own particular universe, I am more 
surprised than ever. 


And what a universe I had attempted 
to paint in turning to the lake front 
as a subject! Here, in a vast field of 
activity, are the struggles of mankind 
to produce steel and paper, to move 
mountains of iron ore and coal, pulp 
and wheat, from their source to final 
consumption in the great cities of our 
land. Here are steel mills aglow at night 
with pouring white-hot iron; huge 
cranes scooping mountains of ore from 
the steel holds of freighters five hundred 
feet long; mechanical claws gripping 
logs like match sticks and hurling them 
into the water troughs of paper mills 
to be chewed into pulp. 


My time had been limited to a few 
week-ends along shore and a day or so 
on the ships. I worked twelve hours on 
end trying to capture the changing 
subjects that came at me from every 
side. I disciplined myself into sitting 
down and carrying out my sketch no 
matter what the difficulties. I remember 


Great Lakes seamen at Leonard Brooks’ exhibition in the seamen’s club room. 





one particularly trying afternoon when 
the physical conditions would certainly 
have justified giving up. 

It was a freezing winter day. The 
draughts of cold air swept through the 
open doors of the open-hearth mill 
and chilled the hands into a semi- 
paralysis. I had ventured to do a very 
large water colour. With a seat on some 
kiln bricks I started in. The washes in 
the box froze. The paints congealed. 
I moved over near the huge glowing 
pots of slag. The washes went up in 
steam. A bell rang. Over my head a 
fiery fifteen-ton pot of glowing metal 
went by on a crane. Someone yelled. 
I dropped everything and ran. The huge 
pot was poured into another vat with 
a pyrotechnical display of orange and 
red sparks. I came back and picked up 
my water colour, now covered with a 
layer of steel dust. 


A guard in uniform came from be- 
hind a pile of iron. I fumbled for my 
pass and found I had left it in my 
room. I was escorted to the office and 
after an hour of phoning managed to 
get back to my spot in the open-hearth. 


Another day I managed the steep 
ascent up the high ladder that is the 
only way to board a lake freighter when 
she is high out of water. The husky crew 
aboard grinned when I asked permission 
to go into the bunk room to draw. With 
much glee they pointed out the sleeping 
figure of a coal-passer stretched in his 
bunk after his long watch below. With 
much seriousness the crew stood guard 


Continued on page 128 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


CANADIAN ArT iivites its readers to send reports of current art 


activities from all parts of the Dominion. Please address communica- 


tions to the News Editor, Canapian Arr, Box 384, Ottawa. 


ONTARIO 


OTTAWA 


THE NaTIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 

Great excitement prevailed here re- 
cently on the receipt of an SOS from 
London for Canadian war art to be 
sent immediately for exhibition at the 
National Gallery there this January 
with the war art of the other Do- 
minions. Literally leaping into the 
breach the Gallery here made arrange- 
ments for available work, suitable for 
shipment by air, to be rushed over by 
bomber, and the consignment has arriv- 
ed safely and in time. We breathe again 
momentarily and await reports from 
England. 


Unfortunately the shortness of time 
and the restrictions on weight, size and 
methods of packing made it impossible 
to include everything that might have 
been sent under ordinary circumstances, 
but London will at least have a fore- 
taste of what is to come when, later, a 
full exhibition of our war records is 
organized. Works by Holgate, Tinning, 
Nichols, Beament, Lilias Newton, Shad- 
bolt, and the Haworths, covering the 
three services and the merchant marine, 
have been sent to join works by Ogilvie, 
Schaefer, Comfort, Roberts, Harris Jr., 
Pepper, and others already in London. 
The American magazine Fortune has 
also paid tribute to our war records in 
an illustrated article in its January issue. 
Further, Yale University and _ the 
American Federation of Arts have asked 
for exhibitions of Canadian art. Alto- 
gether an auspicious beginning for the 
new year. 


The next important’ event was the 
opening of the exhibition of Modern 
Dutch Art here on February 11th, by 
His Excellency The Governor-General, 
and H.R.H. The Princess Alice. This is 
the seventh in the series of exhibitions 
organized by the Gallery to honour the 
United Nations, and consists of an out- 
standing collection of contemporary 
Dutch painting, which was brought out 
of Holland just before the Nazi invasion 
and to which fourteen paintings by 


van Gogh have been added. 


Exhibitions shown in, Ottawa have 
included “The Wooden House in 
America,” an excellent exhibition ar- 
ranged by the Museum of Modern Art, 
showing the tradition ‘of building in 
wood, its present uses and possible future 
developments, with examples of the 
work of some of the foremost architects 
of the day, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Gropius and others. It has brought an 
entirely new group of visitors to the 
Gallery, varying from farmers and 
housewives to the young architects of 
the city. This should do something 
towards awakening an interest in post- 
war building. In connection with the 
latter it is interesting to note the pro- 
posal of S. H. Maw at a recent meeting 
of the Ottawa Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects that architec- 
ture should be taught in schools. As he 
points out it is the only subject in the 
arts which is never on the curriculum, 
and yet it is of the most vital concern 
to all. From further afield one may also 
note that Mexican architects have risen 
in revolt to take in hand what they 





Two prints from the 
exhibition, “New Silk 
Screen Color Prints,” 
recently shown at the 
National Gallery and 
now circulating in 


Canada. 


Left, 

RuTH GIkow: 
Two Dancers and a 
Horse. 

Below, 

Harry GOTTLIEB: 


Winter on the Creek. 

















consider to be the deplorable situation 
of residential architecture in Mexico, 
and believe that education of the public 
and the modern householder is the solu- 
tion of the evil. These are encouraging 
signs. 

The American Silk Screen Print Ex- 
hibition has also stirred our visitors, 
some even to the extent of experiment- 
ing with the process for themselves. 
This has been one of the most attractive 
collections seen here for some time and 
is to be fully reviewed by Walter Abell 
in a forthcoming issue of Saturday 
Night. Two of the prints are reproduced 
here to give some idea of the charm and 
variety of the medium as used by these 
American artists. Both this and the pre- 
ceding exhibition are to tour the Do- 
minion under the auspices of the Na- 
tional. Gallery. 

The exhibition of Canadian Painting 
which was arranged by the Addison 
Gallery for circulation in the United 
States has just returned after its some- 
what chequered career, and has been 
on view here for a short time before 
dispersal. Seen in retrospect it only con- 
firms the issues raised at the beginning, 
for although it contains several very 
good things it is not adequately repre- 
sentative of contemporary painting in 
this country. 

The latest news of the war artists is 
the arrival of Campbell Tinning and 
Goodridge Roberts in England, and the 
assignment of Tom Wood to a special 


job for the Navy. K.M.F. 


WINDSOR 


The new art gallery at Willistead has 
had a very active art association work- 
ing in close contact with it this past 
year, which has proved of considerable 
benefit. Under its new president, Dr. 
C. §. Sanborn, it has greatly increased 
its membership, and is sponsoring the 
following exhibitions: The War Collec- 
tion of the Ontario Society of Artists 
and Twenty-five Years of the U.S.S.R., 
both from the National Gallery of 
Canada; and an exhibition of the Society 


of Canadian Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers. The Association is also respon- 
sible for bringing to the gallery a series 
of free monthly lectures entitled “Jew- 
ish and Christian Contributions to Art 
Forms,” to be given by prominent 
speakers from out of town. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sanborn have recently 
lent the gallery two small bronzes by 
the late French-Canadian sculptor, 
Suzor-Coté; and the beginning of a 
permanent collection tas been made 
with the presentation to the gallery, by 
the Arts and Letters Club, of Homer 
Watson’s “The Hardwood Bush.” 


A number of Essex County Artists 
have lent their paintings to the Active 
Service Club of Windsor, where they 
are to be hung temporarily. 

In December W. F. Stidworthy held 
a one-man show of his landscapes of 
northern Canada. 


TORONTO 


THE ArT GALLERY OF TORONTO 

On February the 4th His Excellency 
The Governor-General and H.R.H. The 
Princess Alice opened the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Great Paintings in Aid of Allied 
Merchant Seamen. The exhibition was 
organized by a special joint committee 
of the Navy League of Canada and the 
Art Gallery. It has for its object the 
raising of funds to provide comforts 
and welfare for the Allied Merchant 
Seamen and to help to relieve the hard- 
ships and losses they have had to under- 
go in the course of duty. The exhibition 
is therefore a great contribution to a 
worthy cause as well as an important 
artistic and educational event. 

This is the first time that a selection 
of outstanding works of art by univer- 
sally acknowledged artists has been 
presented in Toronto. The idea of the 
exhibition originated with the Art 
Gallery when a representative list of 
famous artists was sent to the members, 
who were asked to indicate whose works 
they would prefer to see. Visitors to 
the Gallery over a certain period of time 
were also given an opportunity to state 








their choice. From this voting the pre- 
sent selection of paintings was made 
and the Gallery set out to find the best 
available works of some twenty-two 
artists. It was felt that in an exhibition 
of this kind no picture presented shou!d 
be anything but the finest example of 
the work of each artist. If such a work 
could not be obtained, then the artist 
could not be represented. This exhibi- 
tion therefore can truly be called the 
great work of great masters. The num- 
ber of artists included grew to forty- 
nine of those listed in the vote, and the 
number of pictures to over seventy. It 
was fitting that such a great exhibition 
should serve a great cause. 

The paintings have been gathered 
from public and private collections 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. Were it not for the fact that 
they are being shown to aid the service 
which ranks so high in the United 
Nations’ war effort, very few of their 
owners would have agreed to part with 
them. Many of the paintings have not 
left their homes before; others have 
been brought to this side of the Atlantic 
to escape the risks of war in Europe 
and will be returned there only when 
the war is over. 

In addition, an exhibition of ship 
models, naval photographs and equip- 
ment has been arranged, to show the 
work being done by these gallant men 
of the merchant navy. The Gallery has 
also worked out a program of tours 
for the schools in Toronto and vicinity 
amounting to fifteen classes a day, 
allowing every school to send at least 
one group of students to the exhibition. 
Some twenty thousand group tickets 
were sold at different points throughout 


the city before the opening date. The . 


exhibition will continue till March Sth. 

During January the Art Gallery 
presented two exhibitions, Chilean 
Contemporary Art, and Planning for 
Toronto. Particular mention should be 
made of this latter exhibition. It created 
great interest and brought unprece- 
dented numbers of people to the Gallery. 





Never before in an exhibition has a 
complete survey of every aspect of city 
life and improvement been attempted. 
Proposals for every problem of re- 
building were included. The exhibition 
was prepared by the City Planning 
Board of Toronto and consisted of 
drawings, models and photographs. It 
was divided into three main phases. The 
first phase, the history of Toronto from 
the earliest time to the present, was 
subdivided into five comparative sec- 
tions, each under the headings of hous- 
ing, recreation, industry, transportation 
and customs; the second phase com- 
prised a complete analysis of present 
conditions; the final phase dealt with 
the future plan, covering low-rent hous- 
ing, redevelopment of decayed areas, 
the use of ravines for parks and play- 
grounds, rapid transit, subways and 
postwar employment. 


ELSEWHERE IN TORONTO 


Following the successful experiment 
of last year in building the annual 
spring exhibition round the special sub- 
ject of “Canada at War,” the Ontario 
Society of Artists this year, at the sug- 
gestion of the Vice-President J. S. 
Hallam, A.R.C.A., has taken as _ its 
theme for the 71st Annual Spring Ex- 
hibition, “Artist Paints Artist.”” Mem- 
bers are to paint each other and the 
response to the idea has been surprising. 
Already more than forty portraits are 
under way with such well known artists 
as Sir Wyly Grier and C. W. Jefferys, 
Dorothy Stevens and Nicholas Horny- 
ansky, Lilias Newton and _ Frances 
Loring, Kenneth Forbes and F. S. 
Brigden, at work on each other. 


There is no restriction on the type 
of portrait to be submitted which may 
range all the way from the formal 
academic to those verging on caricature. 
The canvases will be framed in a stand- 
ard moulding for the exhibition, which 
opens at the Art Gallery of Toronto on 
March 15th. Judging by the success of 
last year’s exhibition this idea of the 
O.S.A., of a number of artists painting 
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Et Greco: Christ at the House of Simon. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Winterbotham 
to the Loan Exhibition of Great Paintings in Aid of Allied Merchant Seamen at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. 








a similar subject, is one which helps to 
create added interest for both artist and 
audience alike. 


The yearly December showing of the 
Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers’ Touring Exhibition at 
the London Art Gallery was very well 
received. Several prints were sold, among 
them works by Jack Martin, Mrs. 
Wrinch-Reid, Aykroyd, Hornyansky, 


ArTIst PaINTs 
ARTIST 


Kenneth Forbes at 
work on a portrait 
of F. H. Brigden 
for the annual ex- 
hibition of the 
Ontario Society of 
Artists. 


and Viola Depew. As an innovation in 
this season’s tour and as a tribute to one- 
time members, a small group of prints 
by Dorothy Stevens was attached to 
the exhibition, and two of her prints 
“Granados” and “Fiesole” were pur- 
chased by Dr. Fox for the permanent 
print collection of Western University. 
The annual meeting of the Society was 
held on January 14th. 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 


ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL 


Since the last notes in these columns 
the Art Association of Montreal has 
seen “The Canadian Group of Painters” 
exhibition. This is usually held every 
two years either in Toronto or Montreal 
and selections from the collection are 
sent to other galleries in the Dominion. 
This year the exhibition had its first 


showing in Montreal and goes in Febru- — 


ary to London and then to Toronto. It 
will be fully reviewed in Canadian Art 
at a later time. 


Maurice Gagnon gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Painting in Canada,” and 
paid particular attention to the work 


of Alfred Pellan. Coloured slides of his 


work were shown to music by Stravin- 
sky. A Canadian evening of films, folk 
songs, and commentary on Canadian 
artists was another attempt to integrate 
and to correlate the work of Canadian 
artists with the pictorial and aesthetic 
background and achievements in other 
arts. A new series of Friday evening 
lectures in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Extension of McGill Uni- 
versity commenced in January, “The 
Arts in the Twentieth Century”; the 
lecturer, Arthur Lismer. A large enrol- 
ment of students and public is follow- 
ing these extension courses. 

Just before Christmas, the Christmas 


pageant was presented. In the short 
time of three years since its innovation, 
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this has become a regular and popular 
feature on the educational programme 
of the Art Association. The children 
and art students constructed the staging 
and made the costumes, etc., and the 
children acted the story of the Chester 
mystery of the “Paynters Guild” called 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds.” 
Carol singers, a Gothic shrine, a huge 
cathedral door, a blaze of colour, and 
the natural adaptability of children to 
any situation provided a successful and 
dramatic presentation. 


The coming exhibition of ‘Five Cen- 
turies of Dutch Art” is bringing every 
department of the Art Association into 
a life of active preparation for a distin- 
guished event. The opening is fixed for 
March 9th, and the exhibition will con- 
tinue for one month. During that time, 
if the plans and bookings already estab- 
lished are maintained, there will be 
thousands daily who will view the exhi- 
bition. Huge consignments of precious 
masterpieces are arriving now from 
notable collections in the U.S.A. and 
from the Netherlands Government on 
this continent. The latter has preserved 
many of its finest masterpieces from 
famous Dutch galleries and has gener- 
ously loaned them for the occasion. 


The School of Art and Design main- 
tains its student registration. The second 
term has now commenced. 


The Museum of the Art Association 
has acquired new gifts and there have 
been re-arrangements of the various 
rooms. A Gothic room is impressive and 
new gifts of glass by Mr. Harry A. 
Norton include a Persian bottle with 
frieze of birds, a really beautiful and 
priceless acquisition. 


During the month of February, there 
were four exhibitions on view. A col- 
lection of Russian war posters, very 
recent releases; a salon of photography 
of the Amateur Photographic Society 
of Montreal; Drawings and Designs by 
Dubuchenski, a white Russian, illustrat- 
ing the arts of the Russian theatre and 
ballet; and Silk Screen Prints by 


American Artists from the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York.—A.L. 


ELSEWHERE IN MONTREAL 


The following information is taken 
from the news letter of the Quebec 
Region of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists: 


The new constitution drawn up by 
the Montreal Committee has been 
adopted. Votes were slow in coming in 
and the percentage of members voting 
was low. The Committee is in agreement 
that any constitution formulated at this 
stage must be empirical and subject to 
amendment to meet the needs of a 
growing organism. 

The National Executive can now be 
elected, and it in turn can proceed to 
elect its officers. 


Turquoise BoTTLE FROM 


KASHAN, PERSIA. 
Presented by Mr. H. A. Norton to 
the Art Association of Montreal. 




















SIMONE Hupon: Rue Couillard, 
Quebec. Etching. 


The Executive Secretary reports the 
resignation of André Bieler as National 
Chairman owing to his prolonged illness, 
and all members join in thanking him 
for what he has done for the Federation 
while in office, and wish him a speedy 
recovery. 

In January an evening on the Modern 
Dance, arranged by Gordon Webber 
and René Chicoine was held at the Art 
Association of Montreal. 


A special committee of the British 
Columbia region under the chairman- 
ship of C. H. Scott is preparing a brief 
following the publication of an article 
by Lawren Harris in Maritime Art 
on “The Federation, the National Gal- 
lery and a New Society”. This brief is 
to be sent to all regions in due course. 


A remarkable collection of Latin 
American Posters has been shown at 
the Henry Morgan Company, Montreal, 
the artists represented including Rivera 
and Covarrubias of Mexico, and Camilo 


Mori of Chile. 





QUEBEC 


Diam 
Since the Royal Canadian Academy f city ' 

Exhibition, Quebec seems to have fallen f and 

into a kind of lethargy in regard to ant} Deaut 


activities, due perhaps to the academic like 


triumph of that last show. No doubt 
a rest was needed. We shall have to wait 
until February to view anything of 
importance. During that month an 
exhibition of Audubon prints from the 
Coverdale Collection will be held at the 
Provincial Museum. There is also ap Th 
rumor that the Galerie Municipale, inf *¢n' 
which so many interesting shows tookf bition 
place these past years, will rise from thef Dy its 
ashes and become once more the besf ¥** 
place in which to exhibit in Quebec. A Bond, 
new director is supposed to take charg and | 
of the gallery very soon. from 


the C 


Simone Hudon, whose etching is ref yj 
produced with this report, was born in 
Quebec. She studied at the Ecole de The 
Beaux-Arts, and is now teaching there. ; 
She is a member of the Canadian Society 
of Graphic Arts, and of the Canadia 
Society of Painter-Etchers and En 
gravers, and has contributed to exhibif{WINN 
tions in Toronto, New York, and Lon 
don. Miss Hudon’s etchings of Quebe Wj 
are well known. Her love for the quaini C = 

ry ; anad. 
charm of the city is expressed in hei Acad 
art. She is a true follower of thos, “°° 
artists who, in the 18th and 19th cen- : 
turies, delighted in picturing the Quebed) wall 
of their days. The old walls, the gardens nr 
of cloistered convents, the narrow 
streets, the ancient houses, all live a lif “ah 
of their own in her etchings. 
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anad. 

Besides the ‘high qualities which shjexhibit 
discloses in her intricate art, Simon%tomme 
Hudon is doing a work for which théithese ¢ 
future generations will be thankfulffalled ; 
because the Quebec that was, is fasion of 
disappearing. Another twenty years pr no r 
demolition and very little will be lef§ The 
of it. Just recently the historic squat{tchers 
in front of the little chapel of Nottithe ny 
Dame des Victoires has been turned intijmuch s 
a parking space for cars. There is talifhe pri 
of a road around the citadel on Capitching 








Diamond. Gradually but surely, the 


Jemy | city which has charmed so many artists 
‘allen f and so many travellers is losing its 
o art} beauty and becoming more and more 
lemic Ke thousands of other cities of cubic 
loubt 
wait 
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HALIFAX 
it the 
sco ap. The Nova Scotia Society of Artists 
le, inp recently held its fourth successful exhi- 
took bition of small paintings and sketches 


by its members. Among those exhibiting 
were Frances Forbes Bayne, Marion 
Bond, Edith Smith, Margaret Semple, 
ind Ruth Wainwright. The proceeds 
from sales are to be divided between 
; the Queen’s Canadian Fund and the 
° Ae Club for the Services. 
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The latter, which is sponsored by 


PRAIRIE 


WINNIPEG 


adil VINNIPEG ART GALLERY ASSOCIATION 
me With two exhibitions devoted to 
, i Canadian art, the Royal Canadian 
Academy and the Canadian Society of 
Painter-Etchers, on display during the 
same period, Winnipeg is enjoying an 
opportunity to see some of the latest 

work being produced in the Dominion. 
artimthe R.C.A. selection, on tour under 
a lif me 

he auspices of the National Gallery of 
@Canada, makes a colourful and striking 
ch shifexhibit. As the complete show has been 
imomMeommented upon more than once in 
ch thithese columns, further remark is un- 
nkful alled for, save that the strenuous ten- 
is fasifion of these historical days has little 
ars Or no reflection in the work on view. 
ve lel’ The Canadian Society of Painter- 
squat tchers exhibit is admirable, and while 
Nothe number of artists represented is 
-d intinuch smaller than usual, the quality of 
is tallthe prints shown is high. Many of the 
| Capiftchings and woodcuts are excellent, 
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houses and straight streets, the image 
of monotony. The machine age with 
its dreadful uniformity is spreading and 
crushing all that gave Quebec its unique 
character among the cities of America. 

Jean-Paut LEMIEux. 


PROVINCES 


the Society, meets every Wednesday 
evening at Atlantic House, the Cana- 
dian Legion having generously donated 
a large room on the top floor of this 
beautiful old house for a studio. The 
weekly attendance of service men and 
women from all over Canada, and of 
members of the Society, is large. A 
model is supplied and some instruction 
given. Paper, water colours and pastels 
are also supplied free by the Society, 
and some exceptionally good work is 
turned out. 


PROVINCES 


giving the Canadian Painter-Etchers 
Annual a standard to be proud of in 
the field of graphic art. Of particular 
interest is a small group of etchings by 
Dorothy Stevens which awaken admir- 
ation. Others by W. K. Aykroyd, W. P. 
Lawson, and C. J. Travers are com- 
mendable, while L. Hutchinson’s large 
woodcuts are vigorous and well massed. 
The fine aquatints of N. Hornyansky 
are much admired for their colour and 
drawing. Also delightful prints by M. 
Wrinch-Reid, Viola Depew, W. F. 
Godfrey, Jack Martin, and others should 


be mentioned. 


The large north gallery has beea 
completely rehung with paintings from 
the permanent collection, which con- 
sists of works given by generous donors. 
A number of new accessions and loans 
have been added, and the result is 
impressive. Each picture is well placed 
so that it may be carefully studied. The 
number of Canadian artists represented 




















in the collection is increasing steadily 
and it is hoped that it will continue to 
grow. 

Present day war posters by Canadian 
and American artists, recently exhibited, 
proved of timely value in showing the 
trend of poster design on both sides of 
the border. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Win- 
nipeg Sketch Club was very successful. 
It was formally opened by Mayor 
Coulter before a large number of visi- 
tors. The speaker earnestly commented 
on the work which such art organiza- 
tions are doing towards a finer way of 
living. The interest in the exhibitions 
of the Sketch Club and the Manitoba 
Society of Artists, which is evidenced 
by the record attendances, indicate the 
growth of art appreciation. Over one 
hundred and thirty sketches of land- 
scapes and figures in oils and water 
colours were shown. The Sketch Club is 
very active, holding regular meetings 
each week throughout the year. 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 
is busy with several activities. These 
include regional meetings where valu- 
able discussions take place, with an 
innovation in the showing of a group 
of paintings and sketches by one of 
the artist members. A.J.M. 


EDMONTON 


A successful exhibition has been held 
by the Alberta Society of Artists. The 
work was generally good throughout, 
one painting in particular entitled 
“Denmark, World War No. 2,” arous- 
ing much interest. 

A Museum Society has been recently 
formed to assist the Museum in various 
ways. Mrs. R. B. Wells is president. 

At a recent meeting of the Federation 
and the Art Club, several matters per- 
taining to the work of the Federation 
were dealt with, and the Jackson film, 
“Canadian Landscape,” was shown. 

R.W.H. 
SASKATOON 

The 1933-34 season of the Saskatoon 

Art Association is bringing forth a wide 





variety of activities. One event of much 
interest to the members was a visit to 
the home of Fred Mendel, a refugee 
from Nazi Germany, who has been one 
of the most active promoters of art in 
Saskatoon for the last two years by his 
generous donations to the Association 
and by his purchases of paintings by 
local artists. In his private collection 
are works by Franz Marc, Vlaminck, 
and Feininger, and contemporary Hun- 
garian artists. 


The spring program of the Asso- 
ciation includes the travelling exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Canadian Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers; water colours 
by Goodridge Roberts; drawings of 
Canadian war industries by Brandtner 
and Muhlstock; and Canadian children’s 
art, the last to be shown at the same 
time as the Annual Junior Exhibition. 
The Annual Spring Exhibition, to which 
work from the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia is invited, will be held 
from May 8th to the 15th. ‘ 


A future meeting will view the films 
on Chinese Art at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Tom Thomson and A. Y. 
Jackson. Two sisters of Thomson who 
live near will exhibit a group of seven- 
teen of his sketches. 


The Association is still without a 
permanent exhibition room and_ the 
proposal for the establishment of branch 
galleries of the National Gallery is of 
special interest to the society for that 
reason. The city has plans for a new 
civic centre to be built immediately 
after the war is over, with space for an 
art gallery and adjacent rooms for the 
Association. 

Lawren Harris suggested recently 
-that Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Van- 
couver, along with smaller centres, form 
an exhibition circuit to take advantage 
of all exhibitions passing through the 
three provinces and to give information 
on all available material. The Associa- 
tion and the Federation group in Sas- 
katoon will co-operate to their utmost 
in this scheme which, if it is adopted, 
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would make the establishment of some 
kind of a gallery here still more urgent. 

The annual meeting of the Northern 
Saskatchewan Branch of the Federation 
of Canadian Artists was held in Janu- 
ary. 

The art department of the University 
of Saskatchewan brought the Canadian 
Society of Graphic Art Travelling Ex- 
hibition to both Saskatoon and Regina, 
and Dr. Snelgrove lectured on it in both 
cities. Recently one-man exhibitions by 
Robert Hurley and Hilda Stewart were 
also held. 


Nonie Mulcaster, young Saskatche- 


WEST 


VANCOUVER 


THE VANCOUVER ART GALLERY 
-Exhibitions held at the Art Gallery 
in Vancouver during December and 
January, included the following: 


Goodridge Roberts: His watercolours 
carry spaciousness, largeness in concep- 
tion and a breadth of handling: a pat- 
tern sense that becomes spotty in places 
and so twists the aerial perspective un- 
pleasantly. At his best, Mr. Roberts 
provides a _ satisfying and _ balanced 
mosaic of rich colour that glows like 
stained glass. In some of his slighter 
sketches uncouthness of brush stroke 
gets in the way of a rhythmic utterance. 

Gunner Jim Dickie: A young Van- 
couver draughtsman who moves from 
figure drawing possessing movement, to 
paintings concerned mainly with the 
spacial relationship of flat colour tones. 
In both expressions he experiments in 
various techniques, but withal keeps his 
form balanced. One could wish that his 
sensitivity was expressed with more 
intensity and perhaps less facility. 

Peter and B. Cogill Haworth: A 
group of thirty-nine water colours deal- 
ing with aircraft, aircraft factories, 
and airports seen against the West 


wan artist and former teacher of chil- 
dren’s art in Prince Albert, has been 
appointed Director of Art in the Pro- 
vincial Normal School, Regina. 


The first sketch club of Prince Albert 
was organized in 1943 under the leader- 
ship of Nonie Mulcaster. It is very 
active, meeting twice a week, and the 
first results were shown at the non-jury 
fall show in Saskatoon. The children’s 
art classes, also started by Miss Mul- 
caster, have made great strides, and some 
of the work done has been included in 
the National Gallery’s travelling exhi- 
bition of Canadian children’s art. 

G. SNELGROVE AND E. LINDNER. 


COAST 


Coast background of mountains, cloud 
and sea. An _ interesting exhibition, 
showing two different personalities 
travelling together and dealing with the 
same subject matter: Peter Haworth 
using the medium of transparent water 
colour and B. Cogill Haworth using 
body water colour. But the differences 
do not end there; Mrs. Haworth tackles 
her subject bravely, gaily, and handles 
her colour and form with the freedom 
and inventiveness of the decorative de- 
signer, while Peter Haworth’s work is 
more static, serious and dry, as if he had 
been unable to shake off the teacher- 
part of him in favour of the creator- 
part, a difficult enough job, requiring 
a time interval, as the writer well knows. 
This assignment for “documentary war 
painting” was done in a short summer 
period and involved “flying” in a 
country new to the artists. Speed and 
newness resulted in a strain which is 
evident. 


Works from the 29th Annual Exhi- 
bition of North West Artists, circulated 
by the Seattle Art Museum. This was a 
welcome visit from our lively neigh- 
bours across the line. The show carries 
every “ism” that has not yet become 
academic. In the main, it is ““expression- 


Continued on page 125 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


MADE IN CANADA. By Mary Graham 
Bonner. 110 pp. New York: Knopf; 
Toronto, Ryerson Press. $2.50. 


A brief history of Canadian art with 
special reference to the crafts, Made in 
Canada is one of a series of books for young 
people. This approach gives it a specific 
value of its own and also . aposes specific 
limitations, 

Its virtue lies in providing a well written, 
readable introduction to Canadian arts and 
crafts. Young people dipping into the sub- 
ject for the first time will probably find it 
more to their taste than any other work in 
the field, and will gain valuable foundation 
knowledge from it. Equally important, they 
will absorb from it a sympathetic attitude 
toward the various races which have con- 
tributed to the growth of art in Canada. 
The author makes clear, for instance, what 
fine artistic gifts the Indians possessed and 
how little those gifts were appreciated by 
missionaries and other early representatives 
of white civilization. The story of the 
modern revival of Indian art in British 
Columbia under Anthony Walsh and other 
sympathetic leaders is an inspiring one. 

It is hardly to be expected that a book 
of this nature will have much to offer in 
the way of new material. The reader who 
knows the field of Canadian art will find the 
work limited in range and questionable in 
some of its generalizations. Indian and French 
colonial arts are treated with some degree of 
inclusiveness, but other aspects of Canadian 
art, and especially its more modern aspects, 
are glossed over or omitted. The chapter on 
painting, for instance, is confined to the 
work of Kane, Krieghoff, Tom Thomson 
and the Group of Seven—at best a peep- 
hole into a broad subject. No mention is 
made of Canadian sculpture subsequent to 
its French Canadian phase, and the book 
includes only incidental references to Cana- 
dian architecture. 


As to doubtful generalizations, we may 
take as an example the statement that 
totem poles originated as a result of the 
Indians’ desire to impress the white man. 
Anthropologists whom we have questioned 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 


The 16 illustrations used in the book are 
well chosen and attractive in themselves, 
but in some cases lose point by being in- 
adequately labelled. 
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STUDIO SECRETS. By Frederic Taubes. 
New York: Watson-Guptill Publications. 
$3.50. 


This new book by Taubes, a sequel to his 
“Technique of Oil Painting,” has much to 
recommend it; much that should be chal- 
lenged. It overlaps considerably what the 
author had to say in his first work, the 
latter being much the more complete and 
serviceable of the two. Where it does not 
duplicate, “Studio Secrets” ably augments 
its predecessor, which would point the value 
of compiling these two works in one 
volume. 

Taubes rightly takes up arms against the 
too haphazard approach to the technique 
of painting in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. In his first work he succeeded 
admirably in presenting an oil painting 
technique based on sound principles, but it 
is questionable whether he continues to do 
so in this new one. In so far as permanency 
is concerned, many debatable issues are pre- 
sented, particularly formulas of Taubes’ 
own invention which make use of the un- 
reliable “‘copal resins.” It is barely possible 
that Taubes is developing something signi- 
ficant with these copal formulas, but the 
whole weight of accredited authority, time, 
and experience is against this possibility. 
Doerner opposes the use of these resins and 
Mayer has this to say: “The artist who has 
any concern for the permanence of his 
work will never under any circumstances 
use copal varnish in painting or grounds.” 
As permanence is Taubes’ chief concern in 
writing, this presentation of dubious ma- 
terial is surprising. 

The book opens with a chapter on the 
education of the painter in which Taubes 
grinds axes instead of pigments. Follows a 
brief outline of the comparative merits of 
the oil painting techniques of various artists 
from Titian to the Impressionists. Other 
chapters include notes on tools and materials, 
grinding colours, studio equipment and 
related subjects. The work ends with a 
section on “Making and Finishing Frames.” 
This is good on the colour effects obtainable 
in finishing frames on gesso grounds, but 
inadequate with regard to the mitring and 
gluing of the frame itself. 


On the whole, and with the reservations 
noted, the book presents a considerable 
amount of useful material in an attractive 
form. CavEN ATKINS. 
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WHAT 


IS MODERN PAINTING? By 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 44 pp. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art. 75c. 


Those who are puzzled by modern paint- 
ing and want to have its significance inter- 
preted for them should read this short, well 
illustrated, and illuminating introduction to 
the subject by the former director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

The book opens with a discussion of two 
landscapes, two war pictures, and two por- 
traits. One picture of each type is tradi- 
tional in form, the other modern. The reader 
who is new to modern art will probably 
prefer the traditional pictures at first glance. 
After reading Mr. Barr’s comments he may 
see that the others have their own special 
significance. Indeed he may come to fell that 
they are as deeply significant as the tradi- 
tional pictures; in some cases even more so. 
He will have begun to look at modern art 
with intelligent insight. 


Later sections of the book deal with 
typical movements and tendencies of the 
modern period: impressionism, expressionism, 
cubism and the rest. Each is explained and 
illustrated. 


For those steeped in 19th century atti- 
tudes, modern art is a new mental horizon. 
No man can reach it without effort, but as 
Mr. Barr well remarks “. . . most people 
who make the effort find their lives en- 
riched.”” His book is well calculated to 
reduce the amount of effort required. 


WILENSKI ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 

Those who read Arthur Lismer’s discus- 
sion of the Royal Canadian Academy in our 
last issue may be interested to know what 
a distinguished English critic thinks of the 
Royal Academy in his country. We quote 
the following passages from an article by 
R. H. Wilenski, whose many books on art 
constitute one of England’s chief contribu- 
tions to criticism in our generation. The 
present article appeared in The Listener 
for May 6, 1943, and is entitled ‘This 
Year’s Academy.” 

“It would be sheer dishonesty were I to 
pretend respect for the artistic standards 
of the Royal Academicians. I respect the 
Academy as a social (distinguished from an 
artistic) institution. As a social institution 
in Edwardian days it served its middle-class 
visitors by providing vicarious contact with 
the power-holding oligarchy the 
Academy did us proud in the display of gold 
braid and Garter ribbons, satin gowns and 
ropes of pearls . . . and the face-the-camera 
expressions of the politicians and million- 


aires. Even now in these days of battle there 
is a case for this aspect of the Academy’s 
action. As The Times writes of the Private 
View: ‘That the Academy should still hold 
its annual festival in the scarred London of 
today is as it should be; such things are part 
of the stream of English history and of the 
pageantry of English life.’ It is right and 
useful that the Academy should show us 
this year two portraits of the Prime Minister 
. . . and of others in the Services. But it 
would also be right and useful if the 
Academy would fulfill its obligations to 
foster the creative spirit in comminguenty 
painting and sculpture. 


“The Royal Academy is a private business 
organization with the advantage over its 
competitors of a huge shop window in 
Piccadilly which it holds rent free from the 
Crown on the express condition that ‘the 
premises shall be at all times devoted exclu- 
sively to the purpose of the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts.” To me these words charge 
the Academy with the duty of encouraging 
the original creative spirit in art; and in the 
forty years of my experience the Academy 
has not fulfilled the condition. Except when 
it elected Sickert and Stanley Spencer (who 
both became disgusted and resigned) the 
Academy has mainly cultivated derivative 
and not original art. As all other art-selling 
bodies know, derivative art is much easier 
to sell than original art because most people 
are more ready to buy what they have seen 
before than anything new and _ therefore 
strange ... It is the duty of the Academy 
to leave easy-selling derivative art to the art 
dealers and to enlarge our experience by 
exhibiting original art. When will it begin?” 


WEST COAST 


Continued from page 123 


ism”, thus allowing freedom for form 
distortion, intensity of colour, and a 
handling that is sometimes gentle, but 
generally fierce. Must one be tough to be 
strong? One is lifted out of the common- 
place (a place we ourselves make) into a 
jarring world of conflicting forms and 
ideas, colours and purposes. Internationalism 
in art is here! Art leads once again! And 
“what a world!” say the reactionaries, while 
others, less easily labelled, find difficulty 
in saying anything; so confusing and con- 
founding do they find everything. Long- 
held varieties are rudely shaken and a new 
poise not yet attained. Shall we say all this 
is invigorating and let it go at that; can 
we say the spirit of man may find a univer- 
sal harmony in these works? We welcome 
this meeting with our city friends, even if 


we do return puzzled to our farms. 
Concluded on page 131 














THE ART 





FORUM 


This department is open for the expression of opinion 


on all matters pertaining to art in Canada. The Editors 


do not assume responsibility for the views expressed. 


SILK SCREEN PRINTS 


To The Editor: 

Phil Surrey’s article in last month’s issue 
—“Silk Screen Prints Enlist”—raises an in- 
teresting problem. His insistence that many 
of the designs used are too remote from the 
immediate experiences and interests of the 
soldiers for whom they were intended is 
perfectly justified, I believe. He suggests 
that “though the subject should not be 
important to the artist” he should never- 
theless accommodate himself sufficiently to 
present popular subjects which would have 
more general appeal. This, in my opinion, 
begs the entire question: is the artist an in- 
dividual whose faith, tastes, ideals and inter- 
ests are so far removed from those of average 
Canadians that he must make a conscious 
(and presumably artificial) effort to adapt 
himself to their way of thinking—or does 
he experience the same emotions and feelings 
as the non-artist (but more intensely and 
with greater clarity) and in addition possess 
the power through his art to recreate and re- 
arouse these emotions in even stronger form? 

If the artist is a special sort of person who 
is immune to the feelings which all the rest 
of us have in common, surely this would 
explain the inability of art to arouse any 
degree of support or appreciation from the 
majority of Canadians. If this is the correct 
diagnosis, then certainly we should take 
steps to bring about, as between artists and 
non-artists, a greater identity of interest in 
all matters facing the entire nation, both 
now and in the future. This is the only hope 
for the building of an art which will have 
real significance for the Canadian people. 

For this reason, I believe the initiation 
of the silk screen project was a very import- 
ant development. Its extended application to 
include schools, community centres, etc., 
would enable a close relationship to be estab- 
lished between artist and an increasing num- 
ber of non-artists. An immediate practical 
step in this direction might be made by 
soliciting the reaction of the men of the 
armed services who have been exposed to the 
current series of National Gallery silk screen 
prints. Their opinion pro and con might very 
well serve as a guide for any future plans in 
this medium. 

Further, I believe that the silk screen tech- 
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nique can impose a strict discipline on the 
artist’s manner of working which will be a 
healthy challenge to his ingenuity and im- 
agination. An increased preoccupation with 
problems of art reproduction and a growing 
familiarity with them, can conceivably lead 
the artist into wider fields of endeavour 
which can forge additional links between 
him and the public. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry MAYEROVITCH, 

Ottawa 


ADVICE WANTED 


To The Editor: 

The school board of our city is now 
making plans for a technical school to be 
built as soon as the war ends. There is to 
be a department of arts and crafts. I have 
been asked to advise them as to how this 
department should be equipped. My infor- 
mation is limited to a few crafts I have 
taught, a few places where I have studied, 
and to what I have seen in a few cities 
I have visited. I am appealing to members 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists and 
other readers of Canadian Art to give me 
suggestions and advice on school looms, 
school pottery kilns, craft work benches, 
art school tables, best type of throne and 
most useful craft tools for students of high 
school and junior art school levels. 

I will appreciate suggestions even if they 
come in a negative form as to what I 
should avoid. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Gorpon SINCLAIR, 
10940 82nd Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 


A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING 
APPRECIATION 


To The Editor: 

Congratulations on the very fine appear- 
ance of Canadian Art. 1 prefer the style of 
the second issue to that of the first; the lay- 
out is more spontaneous and readable. 

Mr. J. S. Crockett, in your December- 
January “Forum,” expresses thoughts that 
have been in my mind for some time. Par- 
ticularly that of giving the public a set of 
basic rules by which to judge pictures and 
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designs. To many people, art is a mystery 
which they do not try to solve because they 
take for granted that it is beyond them. 


Isn’t this a topic local art clubs could do 
something about? Why not hang a few 
good pictures in some well patronized store? 
Each picture could bear a brief analysis 
setting forth its merits. A set of simple 
basic rules for judging pictures and designs 
could be hung in a conspicuous place. Many 
people are afraid to go to an art gallery or 
exhibit, but if the pictures were hung in 
familiar surroundings, and interpreted for 
them, I feel confident they would look at, 
study, and learn to appreciate art. And 
doesn’t it seem that Canadian Art could 
lead the way? 

Mary E. Brack, Director, 
Handicrafts and Home Industries, 
Province of Nova Scotia. 


CIRCULATION OF LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS 
Dear Sir: 

Some few weeks ago whilst visiting 
Winnipeg I dropped in at the Art Gallery 
and saw the Annual Sketch Club Exhibition. 
To say that I was impressed would be to 
put it mildly. The general standard of 
excellence of these sincere and mostly 
amateur artists was so high that it has left 
a very definite impression on my memory. 
Since returning to the east the conviction 
has steadily grown that more people should 
have the opportunity of seeing exhibitions 
such as this and of appreciating the work 
that is going on in various parts of the 
country. 

From time to time professional groups 
send collections to the various art galleries 
and occasionally we are also privileged to 
see international collections. These are very 
much appreciated, but I think that we miss 
a great opportunity when we do not make 
some effort to circulate the work of the 
zealous and sincere amateurs who are striv- 
ing always to better themselves and express 
art as it appeals to them. 

Would it not be possible to send on tour 
fifty or seventy-five of the best pictures of 
each local sketch club or provincial art 
society after the exhibition has closed in 
its Own city? 

Perhaps other readers of your excellent 
magazine might be interested in expressing 
their views on this (to me) rather import- 
ant aspect of national art. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. A. Goopwin, Lieut. RCNVR, 
Ottawa. 


In 1940 the Maritime Art Association 
and a west coast organization, if we remem- 
ber correctly the British Columbia Society 
of Fine Arts, arranged to exchange their 
respective regional exhibitions. Each organ- 
ization circulated the visiting exhibition 
within its own territory. The exhibitions 
were also shown at certain intermediate 
points on their way across the country. Such 
exchanges offer one means of carrying out 
Lieut. Goodwin’s suggestion.—Editor. 


LAYOUT APPROVED 


We are pleased to report that all com- 
ments received in response to the editorial 
note in our last issue were favourable to the 
use of modern layout in our pages. Typical 
of these comments are the following re- 
marks by LeRoy Zwicker of Halifax, form- 
erly business manager of Maritime Art. “I 
found the last issue the best to date. I felt 
the layout to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the text, showing a harmony not possible 
to the more conventional approach. The 
issue was in excellent taste, avoiding freak 
types, yet contemporary in feeling.” 

Confirmed in our experiment by the 
opinions received from our readers, we shall 
continue to design Canadian Art in the 
contemporary spirit. Apart from reflecting 
the taste and tempo of our time, modern 
page arrangements have practical advantages 
in that they save space, permitting larger 
illustrations and more text than is possible 
within fixed margins. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Continued from page 95 


10. The further dissemination of music, 
literature, and all authorship through chan- 
nels suited to each medium (the details to 
be worked out by specialists in these arts). 


INCREASING PuBLIC DEMAND 


The method of putting the above pro- 
gram in operation is implicit within it. 
The fulfilment of item one, the establish- 
ment of a Department of Fine Arts, could 
provide a vehicle for the accomplishment of 
all the other items. This is the key point. I 
am aware that other agencies, such as ad- 
visory councils or commissions might be 
proposed, but I do not think any of these 
sufficiently comprehensive. The desire for a 
ministry is one that is already widespread 
among authors, artists, musicians and others. 
Many have discussed such in their organiza- 
tions; the Canadian Review of Music and 
Art has been advocating “un ministére 
canadien des beaux-arts” consistently, during 
the past two years, in editorial and in 














article; Professor Arthur L. Phelps, in- his 
recent series of broadcasts over the CBC 
national network, proposed a somewhat 
similar scheme; W. A. Deacon, literary 
editor of the Toronto Globe and Mail has 
advocated an even more extensive pro- 
gram; and there are other straws in the 
wind which make it clear that a ministry, 
with its powers of initiating action, is a 
clean-cut proposal understood by a number 
of related professions. 


A program of this kind is politically 
and artistically possible under present con- 
ditions. It occurs to me, also, that it would 
be popular. I have tried to think of it from 
the point of view of the professional, (i.e. 
the artist, architect, writer, etc.) the build- 
ing trades, the citizen, the farmer, and the 
parent. It would be popular in Quebec 
where the arts have always been taken 
seriously. It would be popular with the 
English-speaking public who naturally seek 
the fine things of life. It would be a 
gracious kindness to our foreign-born popu- 
lation who have brought their native skills 
to this land only to find that their hands 
were wanted for nothing but the short 
season of the tractor. 


But the worried taxpayer might suspect 
that the operation of such a program 
would involve expenditures beyond reason. 
I believe that it would cost nothing beyond 
the normal expenditure of government in 
peacetime. It does, of course, imply imagina- 
tion in high places. It does imply the plac- 
ing of the right persons in positions of 
responsibility. It does imply co-operation 
and goodwill and sincerity on the part of 
technical persons and on the part of federal, 
provincial and municipal governments. And 
understanding interest on the part of news- 
papers. But there is nothing that could not 
be done with just a slight redistribution of 
energies and monies now being expended 
without co-operative plan. Such things can- 
not be bought with taxes. The primary need 
is for greater vision and co-ordination. 


GREAT LAKES WATERFRONT 


Continued from page 111 


outside to warn intruders that “Harry was 
having his picture taken” and not to make 
a sound. I scribbled away in the dim light 
and managed a sketch before my sleeping 
subject rolled over. 


Countless experiences could be written 
of the trials and joys of sketching indus- 
trial subjects. The implications beneath 
these experiences are manifold. Volumes are 
written today on the need for the artist to 
make new adjustments, to get out into the 





world and find contact with what is going 
on about him, to fit into the mosaic of 
present day life. Long discussions take place 
concerning the lack of patronage and the 
decline of easel painting. Gloomy stories are 
told of colour photography and the sad fate 
of the literal painter. 


In this mélée the artist is likely to find 
himself adrift in a sea of conflicting and 
discouraging ideas. The reasons why he 
should paint at all become more hazy as he 
tries to rationalize them. He may end up by 
doubting himself, working merely from 
habit or self-consciously trying to please the 
next jury. He may retire further into the 
shelter of his ivory tower and just paint. 
He may turn bitter and feel that the time 
is not ripe for Canada to absorb his work. 


Today, more than ever before, it is im- 
perative that the artist find for himself an 
essential part in the society in which he lives 
and works. He must feel that he is one of 
the cogs, no matter how small, which is 
contributing to the growth and understand- 
ing of this country or his work will suffer. 


Some of us who have worked in recording 
Canada’s pulsing industries have had our 
faith renewed. The people of this country 
want the artist. The ordinary man on the 
street, the working man at his job in fac- 
tory and ship-yard, is keenly interested and 
anxious for us to work with and for him. 
Print for him a lithograph of the round- 
house, the corner store, the crowd coming 
out of the time office after the day’s labour. 
Sell it to him for a small sum and he will 
keep it and cherish it. Never a sailor who 
doesn’t want to know where he can get a 
copy of his ship, never a husky foreman 
who would not be proud to hang on his 
wall the sketch of his shop and of himself; 
never a lumberman who isn’t interested in 
a painting of the loggers at work. An artist 
can never produce a painting or mural that 
is too good for the mere crowd. The cheap 
and tawdry effort will always lose out when 
the finest work is the contender. 


There is no doubt that our people want 
our commentaries and interpretations. Judg- 
ing from my own experience the artist who 
establishes a real contact with them by 
painting them at their work, by holding 
exhibitions in union rooms and in_ other 
such ways, will find himself becoming once 
again a valued member of the community. 
He will find himself recognized as a respected 
worker in his own right, will realize with 
satisfaction that he not only has much to 
gain from closer integration with society, 
but also much to give. 
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ART GOES TO THE PEOPLE 
Continued from page 107 
eighty per cent) of all persons employed 
on the project were to come from public 
relief rolls. The remainder, from which 
would come most of the administrative and 
directing staff, might be hired from other 
than relief sources. The contributions of 
the relief personnel were excellent in every 
way and they give the lie once and for all 
to the assertion that creative talent and 
material success are in some way linked 
together in the nature of things. 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


One of the most remarkable things about 
the Project was the profound sense of voca- 
tion and responsibility to the public shown 
by the artists employed. The primary orien- 
tation of the Project was toward the public, 
or rather toward providing channels for the 
creative artist to work directly for and 
with the public. This was the thesis of the 
Community Art Center Program which or- 
ganized 103 centers throughout the country 
as co-operative enterprises in which munici- 
palities and citizens’ committees shared 
with the government the responsibilities 
for program and plan and the costs of 
operation. These centers provided the 
public with workshops for art participation, 
schools and lecture halls for study, and 
exhibition galleries which were supplied 
with the work of contemporary artists by 
a central exhibition section. During the 
years of the program, 1935-43, this sec- 
tion circulated some thirty thousand original 
works of art in more than six hundred ex- 
hibitions, each one of which had a minimum 
of twenty showings. This means at least 
twenty thousand showings with a minimum 
attendance of five hundred persons each. 
During the period of the program this 
audience of six million persons gave more 
than a million dollars in sponsors’ contri- 
butions to the art centers alone. The un- 
mistakable meaning of these figures is that 
new and wider audiences for art were 


reached by this program. 


Some of the work exhibited was borrowed 
from museums and art collectors but most 
of it was produced by the WPA Federal 
Art Project itself. The productions of the 
latter covered every field of the arts. By 
February, 1936, fifty-three hundred artists 
were employed on the Project in forty-four 
states on a variety of work based on the 
skills of those employed and on expressed 
community need. This was the largest 
government art program in American his- 
tory. The work included easel painting, 
print making, sculpture, and mural decor- 
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ations in various media. The murals included 
oil and fresco as well as mosaic and ceramic 


‘murals, sculptured murals, and a develop- 


ment in Southern California known as 
“petrachrome”—a medium much favoured 
for primary schools because of its indestruc- 
tibility. The murals were done for municipal 
and state institutions, although some fed- 
eral buildings, such as the Military Academy 
at West Point, were included. One WPA 
mural, a fresco series in the Evander Childs 
High School in New York, won the highest 
honor given to mural painting in the United 
States during the past decade, the gold 
medal of the Architectural League. 

There was considerable work in the handi- 
craft field and in industrial design and in 
the production of visual aids for education. 
There was a great deal of art teaching for 
underprivileged groups. Projects were also 
developed in a number of entirely new 
fields. An example is the Index of American 
Design, a pictorial record, in twenty-two 
thousand color plates, of the American heri- 
tage in the decorative and folk arts, now 
allocated to the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. 


PusBLic RESPONSE 

The public response to this work was 
excellent, in spite of occasional disagreement 
about techniques and point of view. Funds 
to pay the artists’ salaries were provided by 
the Federal Government. Other than labor 
cost, expenses such as rent of studios and 
galleries, heat, light, and cost of materials, 
were met by local sponsors: usually muni- 
cipal governments, boards of education, 
colleges, schools, and other public institu- 
tions. Much of the work for local sponsors 
was discontinued in the summer of 1940, 
when the art projects directed themselves 
toward service to the Army and Navy 
through the development of visual training 
aids, map-making, and camouflage. After 
Pearl Harbor this activity was greatly in- 
creased and when the projects were ter- 
minated in May, 1943, they were working 
almost exclusively for the Army and Navy. 

By that time all the creative work of the 
Project had been allocated to museums, 
colleges, schools, libraries, hospitals, and 
other public tax-supported institutions 
throughout the country. Many of the art 
centers were carried on by the communities 
concerned. Project work for the Army and 
Navy was taken over by these services 
themselves, together with considerable WPA 
personnel and equipment. In the creative 
field, many Project artists were employed 
by military and naval authorities for record- 
ing the war effort. Most of this creative 
work has since been terminated by the 
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government and taken over by Life and 
other publications. 

At the end of the fiscal year of 1943 on 
June 30th last, the work of both the WPA 
Federal Art Project (since 1939 called the 
WPA Art Program) and the Section of 
Fine Arts came to an end, although it js 
possible that the Section may be revived 
after the war and that any future public 
work program will take account of the 
artist. Between the Section and the Project 
there was from the beginning a good deal 
of friendly rivalry and considerable colla- 
boration. Many of the most prominent 
mural commissions of the Section were won 
by Project artists, such as the St. Louis and 
San Francisco post office murals. The WPA 
also allocated funds for a relief art project 
(the Trap) which worked under the aegis 
of the Section. There is no question that 
between them the Section and the Federal 
Art Project made mural painting, for the 
first time in the history of our country, an 
art of national significance. 

A characteristic of both projects was 
their affirmation of the liberty of the artist. 
No official censorship of artists’ work was 
imposed, although local sponsoring groups 
sometimes insisted upon it. Both projects 
illustrated the thesis of President Roosevel 
that, “The arts cannot thrive except where 
men are free to be themselves . . . what 
we call liberty in politics results in freedom 
in the arts . . . Crush individuality in the 
arts and you crush freedom as well.” 

The Section of Fine Arts devoted itself 
more exclusively to murals and other decor- 
ations in relation to architecture. It made 


a great record in this field. The WPA 
Federal Art Project, although it made many | 


striking contributions to the decorative arts, 
directed itself toward services to the public. 
It built up what was undoubtedly the most 
extensive program for providing the whok 
people with opportunities to participate in 
the experience of art on a broad and demo- 
cratic scale. This program did much t 
develop our present great popular interest. 
It was the experience of the WPA Federal 
Art Project that the taste of the popular 
audiences became surer, subtler, and mor 
varied as the program continued. From 
their earlier acceptance of academic work— 
the open-window view on a casually familiar 
world—they grew to enjoy art that opened 
windows “on a different order of reality,’ 
as Sir Kenneth Clark has phrased it. Th 
leadership in this field has now passed 
the British Commonwealth of Nation 
which appear to be working out new pi 
terns of collaboration between government 
and the people in carrying on democratit 
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cultural activities. After the war is won it 
; to be hoped that the British experience, 
specially that of such organizations as 
CEMA (Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and Art) will help us all to new ideas 
and new developments. 


WEST COAST 
Continued from page 125 
Contemporary European Water Colours, 
knt by Nierendorf of New York. A col- 
ketion of slight sketches by such well- 
known moderns as Grosz, Klee, Kandinsky, 
Leger, Hofer, Dix and Segonzac. They 
appear gentle and refined, resting quietly, 
when seen as one withdraws from the 
Seattle show. C.H.S. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 72nd Annual 
Exhibition. Opening March 18th at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. Closing date for entries February 29th. 
4 entries accepted from members; 2 from non- 
members. Entry forms and information obtainable 





INOVA SCOTIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


from Herbert S. Palmer, Secretary, 170 St. Clement’s 
Ave, Toronto 12. 


}CANADIAN SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART. An- 


nual Exhibition. April 15—May 15 at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. Closing date for entries April Sth. 5 
entries accepted from members; 3 from non-members. 
E, Conyers Barker, Secretary, 34 Price St., Toronto. 


18th 
Annual Exhibition. April 18-25 at the Lord Nelson 
Hotel, Halifax. Closing date for entries April sth. 
Entry fee $1. 4 entries accepted from members; 2 
from non-members; all must be framed. Entry form 
blanks and information obtainable from Mrs. W. F. 
Bayne, Secretary, 37 South Park St., Halifax. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOUR. Annual Exhibition. April 21-May 14 at 


the Art Gallery of Toronto. Closing date for entries 


April 7th. 4 entries accepted from members, 3 of 
them to be major works; 2 from non-members, both 
major works. Entry forms and information obtain- 
able from Miss Miriam Squires, Secretary, 119 Glen 
Rd., Toronto. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL. 61st An- 
nual Spring Exhibition. April 29-May 28. Closing 
date for entries probably April 15th. Maximum of 
4 entries accepted from all contributors. Minimum 
size canvas 16° x 20”. All works except architectural 
drawings and designs must be framed. Entries must 
be delivered prepaid to Art Assn. Entry forms and 


further information obtainable from Mrs. A. M. 


tiffiths, Art Assn. of Montreal, 1379 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal. 


ASKATOON ART ASSOCIATION. Annual Spring 
Exhibition. May 8-15 at the Hudson Bay Auditorium, 
Paskatoon. Closing date for entries April 29th. 6 
Pantings and 4 examples of design or graphic art 
may be submitted by any Canadian artist. Entry fee 
Sl; catalogue and reviews sent free to exhibitors. 
Entry forms and information obtainable from Miss 
» Anderson, 718 McPherson Ave., Saskatoon. 
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FEDERATION OF CANADIAN 
ARTISTS 


National Directory 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


H. GarNarpD KETTLE, 


62 Rosehill Ave., Toronto 


REGIONAL OFFICIALS 


British Columbia 
Chairman: LAwREN Harris, 4760 Bel- 
mont Ave., Vancouver. 


Secretary: Miss VAN DE BoGartT, 1145 
West Georgia St., Vancouver. 


Alberta 


Chairman: GEORGI 
Ave., Edmonton. 


Secretary: Mrs. CHAPELLE, 12525 104th 
Ave., Edmonton. 


BaTEs, 10715 73rd 


Manitoba 
Chairman: Rosert Ayre, General Pub- 
licity Dept., C.N.R., Winnipeg. 


Secretary: Miss LiLLiaN ALLEN, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan 
Chairman: ERNEST LINDNER, 414 9th St., 
Saskatoon. 


Chairman of the South Sask. Region: 
F. H. PortnNaLit, 109 Angus Cres., 
Regina. 


Ontario 


Chairman: PeteER HawortH, 111 Cluny 
Drive, Toronto. 


Secretary: Miss Vircinia Luz, 113 Dela- 
ware Ave., Toronto. 


Quebec 


Chairman: Frep TayYLor, 3633 Oxenden: 


Ave., Montreal. 


Secretaries: Mrs. DorRoTHY MACPHERSON, 
Apt. 18, 758 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal; JuLes Bazin, 3535 rue 
Durocher, Apt. 4, Montreal. 


Maritime Provinces 


Chairman: LeRoy Zwicker, 69 Vernon 
St., Halifax, N.S. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


A. Y. Jackson, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Group of Seven, is frequently 
referred to as the “dean of Canadian paint-] 
ers”. In 1941 Queen’s University conferred) 
an LL.D. upon him in recognition of his’ 
life-long service to Canadian art. Most of. 
our readers will have seen Dr. Jackson at 
work in the technicolour film, “Canadian” 
Landscape.” H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A., who 
accompanied Dr. Jackson on his Alaskan 
Highway trip, is head of the art department? 
in the Provincial Institute of Technology) 
and Art in Calgary. 


Elyzabeth Wyn Wood is widely recog-~ 
nized as one of Canada’s most dynamic and” 
original sculptors. Her work can be seen iny 
many Canadian art galleries and public™ 
monuments. An active member and one- 
time president of the Sculptors’ Society of 
Canada, she has distinguished herself not 
only as an artist but also as a lecturer and) 
organizer. An article on Miss Wood, by” 
Herman Voaden, appeared in Maritime Art™ 
for June-July, 1942. 


Z 

Arthur Lismer, A.R.C.A., Educational 
Supervisor of the Art Association of Mon- 
treal, is well known to our readers for his 
manifold artistic and educational activities, 
including frequent contributions to our 


pages. 
Holger Cahill is one of the leaders of 


those movements which have transformed) 
American culture during the past few 
years by bringing art into closer touch with 
the people and by rendering the count 

more conscious of its native artistic possi- 
bilities. He has written numerous books, 
including “American Folk Art” and “Art iff 
America.” He directed the Federal Art 
Project from 1935 to its termination im 
1943, organized exhibitions for the New 
York World’s Fair, and at one time served 
as exhibition director for the Museum of 
Modern Art. Mr. Cahill has visited Canad 

a number of times and takes a keen interest! 
in cultural developments in this country, 


Leonard Brooks, A.R.C.A., was form 
erly art instructor at the Northern Voca 
tional School in Toronto. Mr. Brooks hi 
barely started painting the Great Lake 
waterfront when he gave up this projed 
and his teaching to enter the navy. 


“T hope,” he writes, “that my article wi 
stir others to enter a field which lies waiting 
rich in subject and colour, and warm wit 
the life-surge of one of Canada’s gre 
industries.” 
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